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ABSTRACT 

This document summarizes research focused on the 
proposition that teachers determine what is taught in school, and 
presents new theoretical constructions to support analyses of school 
content and the methods used to determine school content. After 
background comments on the elementary school mathematics curriculiun 
and th.e role of the teacher, the report focuses on sources of 
influence, beginning with an overview of five studies designed to 
determine how policies were developed and put into practice. Insights 
into the nature o£ content policymaking indicate that policies are 
relatively weak and fragmented when judged against the attributes of 
prescriptiveness, consistency, authority, and power. Nevertheless, 
they have influenced teacher practice, but not standardized that 
practice. Textbooks are viewed as resources, rather than as 
determinants of the content to teach. Little evidence exists to 
support the supposition that standardized tests have any important 
influence on teachers* content decisions, but curriculum-embedded 
tests do have important effects. How students, their parents, and 
principals affect content decisions are discussed, followed by an 
analysis of teacher convictions and some thoughts on curriculum. 
Instruments used in the studies are in the appendices. (MNS) 
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Abstract 

Using elementary school mathematics as the context for study, a program of 
IRT research reveals teachers as political brokers in the process of content 
determination. Empirical findings and new theoretical constructions from that 
work are summarized. 

The content of instruction is specified by determining (1) how much time to 
allocate to a subject, (2) what topics to cover, (3) with which students . 

when and in what order, and (5) to what standards of achievement . These 
five decisions served as the dependent variables for empirical investigations 
of how school policies, teachers' content repertoires, and other factors (e.g., 
students, parents, other teachers, school administrators) interact in the 
process of determining what is taught. Appendices provide the retiearch 
in s t r ument a t i on . 

School policies bearing on the content of elementary school mathematics 
were found to be weak and fragmented relative to what is possible. Neverthe- 
less these, relatively weak policies had surprisingly strong effects upon 
teacher content practices, gaining their strength through persuasion. Policy 
compliance was rarely tied to rewards or sanctions. The paradox is explained 
by a general lack of attention given to content and by teachers' understandable 
reluctance to take full responsibility for deciding what is the most appro- 
priate content for their students. 

The general neglect for content deliberations has resulted in an elementary 
school curriculum badly out of balance. Heavy emphasis upon computational 
skills leaves little room for coverage of concepts and applications. Large 
numbers of topics are just touched on in instruction. Students are rarely, if 
ever, asked to formulate a problem for themselves. The research points toward 
policy-oriented solutions to these problems. 
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CONTENT DETEEIMINANTS 

Andrew C. Porter, Robert E. Floden, Donald J. Freeman, 
William H. Schmidt, and John R. Schwille^ 

Teachers determine what is taught in school. They create opportunities for 
students to learn the knowledge, skills, and dispositions that influence future 
productivity in school and in the social and vocational worlds beyond school. 
Teachers influence this effect by deciding what content to teach and by imple- 
menting strategies to engage students in that content. 

This proposition has served as the central hypothesis for a line of 
research undertaken at the Institute for Research on Teaching (IRT) . This 
paper summarizes what has been accomplished from those inquiries. New theoreti- 
cal constructions have evolved to support analyses of school content and the 
methods used to determine school content. These constructions and their 
empirical bases have proven to be powerful mechanisms to understand practice 
and the ways it might be improved. The constructions also ser to elevate the 
importance of content in research on teaching and research on educational 
policy. 

Starting with Content 
Distinguishing between the content (what is taught) and the strategy (how 
content is taught) of instruction ensures consideration of each (Freeman, 
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1978). Only if Instruction centers on important content does it have potential 
for being worthwhile. Yet, until recently, most researchers have taken content 
for granted, focusing their attention on methods instead (Schwille, Porter, & 
Gant. 1979; Schwille et al. , 1979). Hesitancy to confront issues of what 
should be taught is understandable. Value judgments are required that cannot 
have their justification in empirical fact. 

Distinguishing content from strategy elevates the importance of content and 
raises new questions. A framework which clarifies the distinction between 
content and strategy has evolved from IRT research. Teachers determine (a) how 
much time is allocated to a subject, such as mathematics, over the course of a 
school year, (b) what topics are taught, (c) to which students , (d) when and in 
what order each topic is taught, and (e) to what standards of achievP.mP.n^ 
(Schwille et al.. 1982). Collectively, these five decisions determine student 
opportunity to learn, a major influence on student achievement (e.g., Barr, 
Dreeben & Wiratchi, 1983; Carroll, 1963). They specify areas of content 
decisionmaking for teachers, separate from decisions about strategy. They 
suggest a series of questions that teachers, policymakers and consumers of 
education can use to monitor the content of schooling. They form the dependent 
variables in IRT research on teacher content decision making. 

Understanding content also requires operational definitions of topics 
within a content area. Elementary school mathematics serves as the focus for 
IRT research on content decision making. Mathematics is a basic skill learned 
primarily in school. Because of the many important mathematics topics and the 
limited amount of school time allotted for them, decisions about what content 
to include in the curriculum are crucial. Nevertheless, elementary school 
mathematics provides a conservative test of the importance of teachers' content 
decisions because most people believe the content to be fairly standard (e.g., 
fourth gradrsrs study multiplication). 



A three-dimensional taxonomy to describe the content of elementary school 
mathematics provides definitions of topics that may or may not be studied in 
elementary school (Kuhs et al., 1979). The three dimensions of the taxonomy 
describe general intent (e.g., conceptual understanding, skills, applications), 
the nature of material presented to students (e.g., fractions, decimals), and 
the operation the students must perform (e.g., estimate, multiply). The 
terminology and specificity of the taxonomy are based largely on an interview 
study of content distinctions made by elci^^'Atary school teachers (Schmidt, 
Porter, Floden, Freeman & Schwille, in pres^; see also Appendix A for the 
interview) . Specific topics are represented by the intersections of these 
three dim'Ensions (e.g., story problems involving addition of fractions, basic 
multiplication facts, understanding the relationship between multiplication and 
division). More general topics are addressed by the marginals of the taxonomy 
(e.g., emphasis given to conceptual understanding). Because topics can be 
defined at different levels of specificity, because the taxonomy has a 
structure which makes clear both what is taught and what is not taught, and 
because the distinctions made reflect ways in which teachers think and talk 
about their mathematics instruction, tha taxonomy, when coupled with the other 
four attributes of content decision making, provides a language to support 
deliberations about content by practitioners, policymakers, and researchers 
(e.g.. Freeman, Kuhs, Knappen, & Porter, 1982; Porter, 1983a). 

Tue results from content analyses of instructional materials illustrate the 
power of this taxonomy of elementary school mathematics topics. Analyses of 
four commonly used fourth-grade textbooks and the five most cqjnmonly used 
nationally normed standardized tests of mathematics achievement (at the same 
grade) reveal that of the 385 topics covered by at least one of these published 
materials, only six topics are common to all nine. Among the textbooks, 19 
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topics define a core curriculum on which approximately half of the exercises in 
each book are focused, but the other parts of the books are idiosyncratic in 
their topic coverage (Freeman, Kuhs, et al. , 1983). The image of a national 
curriculum in elementary school mathematics begins to fade, and the problems of 
curricular validity in educational assessment begin to emerge (Floden, Porter, 
Schmidt & Freeman, 1980; Porter, Schmidt, Floden, & Freeman, 1978; Schmidt, 
Porter, Schwille, Floden, & Freeman, 1982; Schmidt, 1983). 

The Role of the Teacher: Bounded Rationality 
At least in elementary school mathematics, teachers serve as political 
brokers in the process of content determination (Lipsky, 1980; Schwille et al., 
1982) . Teachers have some discretion to follow their own convictions but they 
are subject to a variety of factors that bear on their content decisions. 
Decisions about academic content, however, are not always primary for 
teachers. Teachers often plan in terms of activities rather than content 
outcomes (Clark & Yinger, 1979); for many elementary school teachers, academic 
content takes second place to other goals of schooling, such as promoting good 
citizenship among students (Prawat & Nickerson, 1985). 

In the absence of other advice, teachers are likely to follow their own 
repertoire and convictions. They will teach what they have taught before, what 
they feel comfortable with, and what they deem appropriate for their students. 
But teaching does not take place in a vacuum. Advice on what to teach comes 
from a variety of sources and in many different forms. Students and their 
parents can have direct and indirect effects on what is taught. Other 
teachers, the school principal, the district curriculum coordinator, a uni- 
versity professor all serve as potential sources of advice, as do materials . and 
position statements from professional organizations. These interpersonal and 
organizational influences bear directly on teachers and operate in addition to 
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federal, state, district, and school policies. Mathematics objectives, testing 
programs, mandated textbooks, promotion policies, and time guidelines all 
address aspects of content decision making. 

The teacher stands between the content messages from these various sources 
and the students to be taught. The effects of advice or prescription on what 
to teach are mediated by the teacher's own convictions about what should be 
taught. To have an effect on a teacher's content decisions, then, an external 
influence must either change the teacher's conception about what is most 
desirable (i.e., persuade the teacher) or override the teacher's beliefs, 
forcing the teacher to comply even though the request is not viewed as 
appropriate. Effects of both types have been found, although persuasion is 
clearly the dominant form (Schwille et al. , 1986; Floden et al., 1986; Porter. 
1983). 

Sources of Influence 

An Overview of Five Studies 

Two early studies of teacher content decision making in elementary school 
mathematics led to increased attention on school policies (Floden, Porter, & 
Schwille, 1980; Schwille et al., 1982). In both of those studies school 
policies appeared to be among the strongest influences on what is taught, after 
the teacher's own convictions. Policy effects were not uniform, however, and 
the range of policies considered was limited. Based on that early work and 
previous analyses of educational policies (particularly Spady & Mitchell, 
1979) , a fourfold structure was hypothesized for explaining differences in 
policy strength. 

Policies can vary in their prescriptiveness , consistency, authority, and 
power. Prescriptiveness refers to the extent and specificity of a policy in 
telling teachers what to do. A mandated textbook is less prescriptive than a 
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mandated textbook that teachers are instructed to follow closely, starting at 
the beginning and carrying through to completion. Consistency refers to links 
among policies, describing how policies can contradict or reinforce each 
other. For example, a mandated textbook may be tied to mathematics objectives 
through a guide that describes pages in the book on which material is found for 
each objective. Policies can gain authority through appeal to law, social 
norms, expert knowledge, or support from charismatic individuals. Rewards and 
sanctions tied to policies give them power. Five studies have been completed, 
each of which addresses a different aspect of teacher content decision making 
in elementary school mathematics and all of which provide empirical tests of 
the four-attribute structure for describing the strength of content policies. 

The earliest study (1978) used policy- capturing methodology to investigate 
the effects of six possible sources of advice on teachers' topic selection: a 
district mandated textbook; objectives published by the district; tests with 
results published by grade level and building in the local newspaper; advice 
from the principal; advice from upper grade teachers; and advice from parents 
(Floden et al., 1980). Sixty-six fourth-grade teachers were asked to imagine 
they had transferred to a new school and were to teach a class of fourth 
graders capable of fourth-grade work. They were then asked how likely they 
would be to add five topics that they had not been teaching and how likely they 
would be to drop five topics they had been teaching (see Appendix B for the 
policy- capturing questionnaires on curricultim decision making, teacher 
background, and current school). 

A second study (1979-1980) moved the work from the controlled setting of 
simulations to the real world of classrooms. Seven third- through fifth-grade 
teachers in six schools across three school districts were studied for a full 
school year to determine the mathematics content they taught, the advice they 
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received concerning what should be taught, and the relationships between the 
two. Content was described through daily teacher logs (collected weekly). 
Advice was monitored through interviews (weekly), questionnaires, observations, 
analyses of district and state policies and practices, and by attending meet- 
ings with the teachers or district- level meetings at which mathematics content 
might be discussed. The findings from these first two studies led to the 
design and completion of a series of three studies focusing on the nature and 
effects of state- (1981), district- (1982), and school-level policies 
(1982-1985). 

For the study of state policies, seven states were selected to represent 
variation in types of policies, overall strength of policies, and school 
populations served: California, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
and South Carolina (Schwille et al. , 1986). For each state, a complete set of 
documents on relevant policies and practices was assembled (e.g., objectives, 
testing, textbooks, allocation of time, school evaluation, teacher qualifica- 
tions and promotion of specific topics). Documents were identified and addi- 
tional information collected through interviews with knowledgeable persons in 
each state (an average of eight persons per state) . 

In the second of the three studies, district policies, their relationships 
to state policies, and their perceived effects were studied in five of the 
seven sftes (Floden et al., 1986). Questionnaires were used to collect infor- 
mation from district mathematics coordinators, principals, and teachers using a 
probability- in-proportion-to-student-enrollment design for each state. 
Questionnaires asking about the nature of policies and their perceived effects 
were designed along the lines of the four-attribute structure to describe 
policy strength (see Appendix C for survey questionnaires) . 

The third and final study once again brought the work back to the class- 
room. The effects of state-, district-, and school-level policies were 
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examined for 32 fourth- and fifth-grade teachers in six Michigan school 
districts (Porter, 1986). Teachers provided descriptions of their daily 
mathematics instruction during 1982-83, using teacher logs and weekly ques- 
tionnaire (see Appendix D) for each of three target students (differing in 
perceived ability) . Districts were selected to contrast types of content 
relevant policies; schools were selected to contrast student body socioeconomic 
status; teachers were selected to contrast grouping practices when teaching 
mathematics. Teachers were interviewed and completed questionnaires over a 
three-year period to provide information on their content decision making and 
on their understanding of school, district, and state policies and practices 
concerning mathematics content (see Appendix E for teacher interviews and 
Appendix F for questionnaires). District curriculum coordinators were also 
interviewed over the same three-year period and documents describing district 
policies and practices identified in those interviews were obtained so that 
shifts in district policy formulation over time could be monitored (see 
Appendix G for the curriculum coordinator interview) . Principals were inter- 
viewed at the time teacher logs were collected to determine school-level 
policies and practices and to understand how principals promote state and 
district policies and practices (see Appendix H for the principal interview) . 

Weak Policies. Strong Effects 

The five studies provide insight into the nature of content policymaking at 
the state, district, and school levels and the influences of those policies on 
teachers' practices. The picture that emerges is one of relatively weak and 
fragmented policies when judged against the attributes of prescriptiveness , 
consistency, authority, and power but also one of increasing policy activity 
over time. States, districts, and schools differ sharply in their approaches 
to content poli'.cy formulation. New York, South Carolina, Florida, and 
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California have policies similar to the centralized national school systems of 
Europe; the policies specify what to teach and to what standards, although even 
these states differ "in the extent to which their policies appear to challenge 
teacher practice. The policies of other states, such as Indiana and Ohio, 
operate indirectly, imposing requirements on school districts without directly 
telling teachers what to do. For example, Ohio has no state testing program, 
but the state requires school districts to have their own testing programs. 
Some states, such as Michigan, place great trust in local school districts and 
the individual classroom teachers, avoiding prescriptions about what should be 
taught and to what standards of achievement (although even Michigan has a 
minimum objectives testing program that districts and teachers may look to for 
guidance, Schwille et al, 1986). 

Like states, districts also differ in the breadth ane. strength of their 
content policies. A relationship, however, exists between state and district 
policy practices; district policy formulation is more active in states which 
are also active in content policy formulation. Districts tend to extend and 
elaborate state policies rather than fill in areas in which states have not 
been active (Freeman, 1983; Cohen, 1982). 

At least in elementary school mathematics, policies tend to be only mildly 
prescriptive; nor are they carefully constructed to be mutually reinforcing 
(although neither do they contradict each other) . Little evidence exists which 
ties teacher compliance to rewards and sanctions, nor do teachers view this to 
be the case. Rather, policies attempt to persuade and gain their strength 
through appeals to authority. Involving experts (both teachers and mathematics 
education experts) in the formulation of policies is the most common method for 
giving authority to policies, Considerable attention is also given to building 
policy strength through appeals to legal authority, consistency with social 
norms, and support from char';.smatic individuals (Floden et al., 1986). 
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Because policies rely on authority more than on power, teachers' concep- 
tions of appropriate topics to teach are generally reflected in the policies 
teachers adopt. Thus, unless there is a push in a new direction, even when 
policies are discontinued teachers tend to continue their content practices as 
though the policies were still in effect. 

State, district, and school content policies are relatively weak (at least 
from a theoretical perspective); thus, their influence on teacher content 
practices is surprising. Virtually every teacher studied has had his or her 
mathematics instruction influenced in important ways by one or more school 
policy. Yet the effects of content policies have not standardized teacher 
practice (e.g., Schmidt, Porter, Floden, Freeman, & Schwille, in press). 
Perhaps because the content policies are not as prescriptive as they might be, 
or strong in other ways, teachers interpret policies differently. For example, 
in one district with a management-by-objectives system for elementary school 
mathematics, one teacher used the system to individualize mathematics during 
one period of the day but also taught mathematics during an additional period 
using a different textbook and whole group instruction. Another teacher used 
the system as a template for deciding what to teach, when, and to what stan- 
dards of achievement to each of his students, allowing students to leave the 
system only after they completed objectives well beyond their current grade 
level. Yet a third teacher only referred to the district objectives occa- 
sionally when planning instruction (Porter & Kuhs, 1982). 

In another district that had recently adopted a new textbook, one teacher 
followed the book page by page, recognizing that the desired effect of a 
standardized curriculum in the district would be achieved only by following the 
book closely. Another teacher, not recognizing the motivation behind the 
single text adoption, followed her own strong convictions about what content 
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should be taught and when, using the text only as a resource for student 
exercises that fit her own internal syllabus (Freeman & Schmidt, 1982). 

Textbooks and Tests As Special Cases 

One of the myths exposed through work on teacher content decision making is 
that teachers teach the content in their textbook (Porter, 1985), Elementary 
school teachers view mathematics textbooks as resources to be drawn from and to 
be added to as seems appropriate (this belief remains unchallenged even when 
the textbook is mandated). Further, because textbooks do not address several 
of the most important content decisions, their influence is limited primarily 
to topic selection. Textbooks contain few instructions about how much time 
should be allocated to mathematics or about differences among students con- 
cerning what should be taught; they offer ambiguous advice about standards to 
which students should be held. Even in topic selection, most teachers cover 
only a fraction of their ; -tbook's content (e.g.. Freeman, 1983) and spend 10% 
to 20% of mathematics instruction time covering topics not in the book. 

Another myth exposed as being only a half truth is that teachers teach 
topics that are tested. Little evidence exists to support the supposition that 
national norm-referenced, standardized tests administered once a year have any 
important influence on teachers* content decisions. There are, however, 
important effects from curriculum-embedded tests (e.g., tests tied to 
objectives in a management -by- objectives system, chapter tests in a textbook, 
tests developed by teachers to help make placement decisions). Tests have 
effects on content decisions only when they have been explicitly tied to the 
curricultim and when they are readily accessible and easily used by teachers 
(Kubf? et al. , 1985). 
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Student Effects 

Teachers' content decisions are also influenced by students and students' 
parents. Sometimes the effects are direct, coming in the form of requests to 
cover specific topics or requests for more homework. More often the effects 
are indirect, coming in the form of expectations. Student and parent effects 
are not random; they correlate in important ways to student characteristics 
such as aptitude, gender, and ethnicity. 

When mathematics is taught to ability groups or to individuals, within- 
class content differences are dramatic. Primarily these differences concern 
the topics of study, rather than the total amount of time spent or the stan- 
dards to which students are held. Low-ability students spend far more time 
learning facts and computational skills whereas students of higher ability 
spend more time understanding mathematical concepts and applications. High- 
ability students cover more topics and spend less time per topic than do low- 
ability students (Irwin et al., 1985). 

Individualized instiruction shows some evidence of gender effects. Girls 
encounter a larger number of topics whereas boys study fewer topics for more 
time. Boys study topics that involve more conceptual understanding, more 
applications and more work with pictures. Some evidence suggests an inter- 
action between perceived ability and ethnicity. Regardless of beginning 
achievement scores, black girls study fewer topics than do other students, 
including fewer topics related to conceptual understanding and applications 
(Irwin et al., 1986a). 

Whole-group instruction, however, is the primary method used to teach 
elementary school mathematics, minimizing differences in content among students 
within classrooms. Further, for a given teacher, the effects of differences 
among groups of students across years appear to be minimal. Even when a class 
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is judged by the teacher to be unusually good or unusually "slow," modifica- 
tions to accommodate those differences are slight. The large effects of 
students on teacher content decision making take place at the aggregate level. 
The socioeconomic status (SES) of the school student body correlates with the 
degree of parental influence on content, the instructional resources available 
to teachers, the amount of time spent on mathematics, and the topics covered 
(Irwin et al., 1986b). In affluent neighborhoods, parents are seen as a 
legitimate source of advice, generally concerned with what their children are 
taught. In schools that serve working class or unemployed families, parents 
are viewed as uninterested in particular content, even lacking the understand- 
ing required to help their children. Lower SES schools have fewer resources 
available for mathematics instruction. Lack of rulers and protractors affects 
work in measurement and geometry, and limited textbook availability affects the 
frequency of homework assignments. High SES schools spend less time on 
mathematics but cover more topics than do lower SES schools. Lower SES schools 
emphasize more computation and less application and concept instruction. 

The correlations between the content of instruction and student character- 
istics are problematic. There is a tension between the amount of time students 
need to master content and the range of content they can cover. If understand- 
ing mathematical concepts and applications is important, however, then all 
students deserve an opportunity to study that content. Schools and teachers 
must be attentive to and must manage the dilemma to provide time for mastery as 
they assure access to useful content. 

The Case of the Missing Principal 

In this stimmary of content determinants research, policies are featured 
because of their surprisingly strong effects and because the n\imber and 
strength of content policies is increasing at both state and district levels. 
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Principals are featured for the opposite reasons. Despite literature emphasiz- 
ing the importance of principals in school leadership and the adoption of 
innovations, principals are not a major influence on teachers' decisions about 
what to teach in elementary school mathematics. 

The literature on principal leadership and this conclusion about content 
decision making are not necessarily contradictory. On the rare occasions when 
principals have attempted to exert influences on content, teachers have 
accepted the attempts as legitimate and the influence of those attempts was 
felt in classroom practices. But most principals remain silent on content 
preferences, leaving content decision making to their teachers at the classroom 
level and to policymakers at higher levels. Even more surprising, principals 
show little interest in ensuring that teachers carry out district policies. 
Many principals have little knowledge of district policies, devoting their 
efforts instead to such noncontent areas as student discipline and attendance 
(Floden et al., 1984). 

Teacher Convictions 
Differences among teachers in the content of their elementary school 
mathematics instruction are more substantial than can be attributed wholly to 
differences in policies, students, principals, or other external factors. For 
example, teachers at the same grade level have been found to differ in their 
allocation of time to mathematics by a factor of 1.5 (9000 minutes versus 6000 
minutes across a full school year). Of similar magnitude, differences among 
teachers exist concerning the average amount of time per topic. Teachers agree 
in their emphasis on computational skills over concepts or applications, but 
within that emphasis, percentage of time devoted to computational skills ranges 
from a J( ^ i:S 55% to a high of 80%. At the level of specific topics, the 
differ^r>C" among teachers are too many to summarize. Some of these 
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differences may even out over years for students, but students with a teacher 
who falls to cover geometry or who gives little attention to estimation or 
measurement applications are unlikely to have those omissions compensated for 
by other teachers in later grades . 

Differences among teachers in the content of their elementary school 
mathematics instruction are partially a function of differences in convictions 
about mathematics. Teachers differ in their knowledge of mathematics, in their 
interest and enjoyment in teaching mathematics, in their beliefs about the 
Importance of mathematics and the most important topics within mathematics, and 
in their expectations for what students can accomplish. But just as content 
policies have been judged to be relatively weak, elementary school teachers' 
convictions about mathematics are also weak. Elementary school teachers are 
reluctant to take responsibility for content decisions and often appear unaware 
that they do indeed make mathematics content decisions. During interviews, 
teachers often said that no one had ever asked about their mathematics content 
before. When asked to keep content logs, many teachers expressed keen interest 
in the results and some planned to monitor their own instruction in future 
years. Clearly, most elementary school teachers do not spend much time analyz- 
ing the appropriateness of the content of their mathematics instruction. Their 
positions on content remain largely unexamined, by them or by anybody else. 

A few elementary school teachers do hold strong convictions about 
mathematics, looking primarily to their own beliefs to decide the content of 
their instruction. But these teachers are in a distinct minority. Curiously, 
they are not necessarily the teachers who possess the greatest subject matter 
knowledge (Freeman, 1986). 

Generally, elementary school teachers are willing to change their 
mathematics content if (a) they view the change as being not too difficult, 
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(b) what they are asked to do is within their range of knowledge, and (c) the 
request adds new content and does not give up content they have been teaching 
(a point given more attention later). In the case of textbook adoptions, 
teachers' willingness to try new content takes an unusual twist. Teachers tend 
to follow a textbook most closely during the initial year of use. Once they 
have become familiar with a textbook and know what it has to offer, teachers 
feel greater freedom to make adjustments and introduce some of their own 
preferences. The inclination to drift away from the book over time might be 
offset by policies that specify how teachers are to use their texts, but such 
policies rarely exist. 

Some Thoughts on the Curriculum 
Research on teacher content decision making in elementary school mathe- 
matics has not sought to evaluate the quality of the curriculum. Nevertheless, 
certain features stand out, virtually demanding comment. A ubiquitous and 
pronounced lack of balance exists across concepts, skills and applications. 
Teachers spend a large amount of their mathematics time teaching computational 
skills --approximately 75%. The remaining time is distributed between teaching 
for conceptual understanding and applications in ways that vary from teacher to 
teacher. Most textbooks and minimum competency or basic skills objectives 
emphasize computation; however, nationally normed standardized achievement 
tests have balance across conceptual understanding, applications, and computa- 
tional skills (Freeman, Belli, et al., 1983). The lack of balance in teacher 
attention to conceptual understanding, skills, and applications is problematic 
and should be addressed. Applications are both more important and more diffi- 
cult to learn than are skills. Conceptual understanding is probably of more 
lasting value than either skills or applications. By formulating policies that 
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are prescriptive, consistent, and carefully tied to sourr.as of authority, it 
should be possible to create a more balanced curriculum. 

A second feature of the elementary school mathematics curriculum is related 
to the first. Just as teachers devote a great deal of time to a relatively few 
computational skills, they tend to cover a large number of topics in the small 
amount of remaining time. Seventy to eighty percent of the topics taught 
during a school year receive 30 minutes or less of instruction. Many of these 
topics are "touched on" or "taught for exposure," receiving only 5 or 10 
minutes of attention during the year. In part, this phenomeuon may be ex- 
plained by a similar pattern of topic coverage in textbook exercises. The 
practice of covering many topics, each for a little time, also may be a func- 
tion of teachers' greater willingness to take on new topics in their instruc- 
tion than to give up topics they have been teaching. Whatever the reasons, the 
elementary school mathematics curriculum is thin and appears to be getting 
thinner. The practice of teaching for exposure raises questions about how much 
instructional time on a topic is enough. Are students learning that 
mathematics includes a wealth of interesting topics or are they learning that 
superficial knowledge (knowing just a little about a lot of different things) 
is somehow valuable? 

A third featu-e of the elementary school mathematics curriculum concerns 
what is missing. Students are rarely, if ever, asked to formulate a problem 
for themselves. Instead they are given problems to solve. Mathematics 
receives little attention as a discipline worth knowing in its own right in 
addition to being a basic skill with utilitarian value. Even the utilitarian 
aspects of mathematics receive too little serious attention. For example, 
young women's and minorities' lack of valuing of mathematics is not 
sufficiently challenged by information about the mathematics prerequisite to 
qualify for later study and for many job possibilities. 
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Finally, although the elementary school mathematics curriculxim is second in 
importance only to reading and language arts, it is treated as a distant 
second. Only a small amount of time is allocated to mathematics instruction. 
A few classrooms spend an hour or so a day on mathematics, but most classrooms 
average much less; some average as little as 20 minutes. Teacher choice seems 
to be an important determinant of the amount of classroom time spent on 
mathematics and low averages may reflect teachers' dislike of math (e.g., 
Buchmann & Schmidt, 1981). 

Summary 

Until recently, educational research has focused attention on the strate- 
gies of instruction. Content received little attention. By distinguishing 
between strategy and content and by focusing on content, a great deal has been 
learned about teaching practices and about the interaction between educational 
policies (and other external factors) and teachers' convictions. The following 
commonly held beliefs have been challenged: 

o There is a national curriculum in elementary school mathematics. 

o From the perspective of content covered, materials are 
interchangeable . 

o What is taught in one classroom closely resembles what is taught 
in another classroom at the same grade level. 

o Textbooks deteirmine the content of instiruction. 

o Teachers are resistant to top-down calls for change in matters of 
content. 

o Policies have their effect through the manipulation of rewards and 
sanctions . 

o Teacher autonomy is better than central control. 

o Individualized instruction is better than group instruction. 

o Instruction is better when teachers make substantial deviations 
from commercially prepared materials . 
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Partly as a result of re^.^ on content det^ oubllshev 
instructional materials are ^u^h """^ ^^^re concern^*^ ^^out 

curricular validity. Simila^^y^ ,c^ools are n^^re ^^„,erned ^^o^*^ ts^v^e^ of 
curriculum alignment. Those ^^spo'"'^^^" ^""^ ''°^it:^^ing education ^^^^ 
aware of the need to monitor ^. .ontent of instr, oall as q^, 

aspects of educational inputs ^ p^o^^""' ^^tj,^^^ (^,g., the franje^orlc 

describing elementary school r,^^^e:^<^tlcs has serv^^ ^^p^t to the National 
Research Council's Committee jn^icators of Pre^j^^^^ scie"°® atid 
Mathematics Education and is consideration ^^^^^r for fidv^eationfll 

Assessment of the Council of Qi^^.f State School O^^^^^^^j. Teacher education 
programs are beginning to adci,,^^^ che teacher's ^^^^ ^^^,,nt deet,^^^ 
ing. an aspect of the teacher educ'''=^°" ="«i^ul^ ^^^^ largely n^tssmg. 
Educational research, especi^^^^y ^.^search on teaci^^ now r^^^^^^^^s 

importance of differences amow ^^^chers in thetv. academ-t .^f- 

te** Emphases oi» **4Lc conten^^* 

Increasingly, research studi^^ ^^,,s on content d^^^^^^^ talcing and ^,ys 
teachers make use of ^"structj^^^^^ materials. 

Work on content policies .^eir effect ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^nd les, 

Nevertheless, the work points , middle ground \,^^^^^^ ^wo 'l^^^^^Pments which 

seem on a collision course, ''^^X.^^^i^ed control of ^^^^^ 

riculum is increasing. State^ di^"^^*^^ «re d^^,ioping P^'^^^'^- Vhich 

specify what is to be taught. ^t,om. and to vhat« ^.^ndards of "^teve„,ent. 

On the other hand, there is tv, „clng concern fo- <,£ the . „ 

*'\c.ve^^ the status « teaching 

profession. Recommendations ^^^^h^^ autonomy ^"'^ ^r^ater 

teacher participation in scho^j^ ^^^icy formulatto^, cent^a^ ^^^t^oi veirs^^ 

teacher autonomy may be a ral^^ ^0^°^°''^ ■ ^°nten^ policies "iH pe^suasi^^ 
to teachers if teachers are m^aning^**^^^ ^-^volved establish^^^ thos^ 
policies. Under those conditj.^^^^ compliance and professional autono^^y ^^^^^e 
two sides of the same coin. 
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Content Decisions: Teacher Interview (Spring 1979) 
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May 9, 1979 



Kichlgan State University 
I.istltuce for Research on Teacliing 
Teacher Survey of HatliCDi.itlcs Content 
Instructions to Iiitervleuerfi 



.General Insti'iiCtlotis 

The primly purpose of the interview is to obtain as complete a statement 
about the content of elementary school Dathc^atlCB as seen by the respondent as 
IB possible. Of particular Interest are I) the level of .detail (fineness of 
dlBtlncticn) Biade when describing content, 2) content which would not be well 
described by the current version of the taxonomy, 3) the laeanlng teachers give 
to certain key terms, relationships among topics. A secondary interest is to 
become Bore knowledgeable about several external factors which night Influence 
teachers' decisions about what to teach. Finally, there are a host of questions 
about which we hope to becoac more knowledgeable through these interviews, but 
whicl) are not given explicit attention in the Interview schedule, e.g., the 
content/Btrategy distinction, reasons other than external factors that teachers 
give for asking declBlons about the content of instruction. In pursuing these 
ttultlple ends the interviewer is given some latltudei 

K) All questions In the interview schedule are to be asked and in the 
order given; 

2. ) Variation in the wording of these questions is allowed; 

3. ) All questions are to be asked In reference to the subject's 
current teaching asslgnaent, When the assignment involves nultlple 
grades, greatest attention should be given to the grade level 
closest to fourth grade; 

<.) Fron section III on, all statements about content should be probed until 
the subject can think of nothing further to say; 

5») Hie interviewer must decide on a case by case basis whether or not to 
pursue areas other than content and which are not explicit In the 
Interview schedule. .The primary concern in these decisions should be 
centrality to the objectives of the Content Determinants Croup and 
Interview time. The following are some general guidelines: 

a.) the Impact of external factors should not be pursued, although 
if a subject reports not making decisions consistent with an 
external factor', the subject should be asked whyi 



b. ) subjects should not be asked to describe content for grade Itvcls 

they are not currently teaching; 

c. ) time permitting, statements relevant to the content/stratRRy 

distinction should be pursued; 

The IntervieHfir may wish to make note of Interesting points which night be pursui 
at the end of the interview given sufficient time, 

At the start of the Interview the following sliould be done: 

1. ) Have the subject complete the statement of informed consent, complete 

with social security number and address; 

2. ) The subject should be told that the session will be audiotaped. Since 

a transcript of the audio tape is the basic data, the interview 
should be terminated immediately if the subject objects to the session 
being taped I 

Hie interview is to last opproxlmately two hours or less. If at the end of two 
hours the subject is still providing useful data, a second interview should be 
scheduled, unless the Intenlew can be completed in 15 minutes. 
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Interview Schedule 

I m primarily Interested U ufidcrstaitdlng tlic content of mtclicpatlcs wlilcli 
you teach to clilldren In your zhmm. One ^ay of thinking abci;: this Is to 
answer the question, 'Uat would a youngster have learned if Instruction was 
\m effective for lilo?" HliUe I m interested In the full school year, I 
renliic that a coiaplete dcocrlptlon for that period of tlrae might be difficult 
to provide. Thus, I will try to stimulate your thinking by asking qrcsti'bns. 

Let inc first ask a few questions to put your description of content into 
perspective. 



■Jliii secUon ol the luLerview (prior to iillMsTionisIgncaio'cITcir 



detailed stateaients about the content of instruction. Hlth that in mind the 
following rules apply; • 

1.) Probe for the neonlng the teacher gives to any key terms which 
you do not find self-cxpittnatory, e.g., 



concepts 

understanding 

skill 

applications 

place value 

Qcasurencnt 

geometry 

estiaate 

basks 

processes 

story problems 

coopitihcnslon 



basic number facts 
bQGlc skills 
problem solving 
properties 
relationships 
transfer 

^ concept 

concept of 

enrichment program 
enrlcht&cnt activities 



2. ) Probe no further on content In this section Instead list topics or 

areas of content that are volunteered by the subject so that these may 
be pursued in later sections of the interview. 

3. ) If Understanding of ig ^^^^i,^^^ ^^^^^^ 

be probed In depth. 



I* Background 
A* Teacher background 

1. ) How wny years have you taught in elementary school? 

2. ) At what grade levels have you taught? 

3. ) What grade levels do you currently teach? 



B. Uicn is mathematics taught? 

1. ) Are regular time periods set aside for math Instruction each day? 

Wiicn do these time periods begin? How iong do they last? 

2. ; Are there other tlincs that students miglit be studying mathcntlcs? 
II. Teacher's reasons for teaching raathenatlcs 

A, Wiiat in your own opinion are the most lioportant reasons for teaching 
mathematics In elementary school: 

Probe: You say that mathcinatlcs should be taught because 



llou Is' the Importance you put on this reason reflected in 
your own teaching? Do you try to get children to understand 
the reasons you have just given? 



llils should not be probed too hard at this point. The purpose of putting 
the why question here is to attempt to create a context for what follows 
that will generate responses that nay push our boundaries for whit con- 
stitutes content. After learning what Is tauglit we may decide to ask 
teachers to relate that content to their mum here, 



III. Teachcr^s descriptions of math content 
A. 



•^^P tfic following transition and ask the next question If the 1 
,teaclier has not mentioned any math content up to f)i:> point. | 



Transition: "In our conversation so far you have mentioned a nimicr af 
things in nutheinatlcs that you hope students learn, for 
example - {interviewer gives a few examples from his notes). 
1 would like to get a complete list of the things you hope 

students learn In ^rade ma[hcnatlcs. If you 

think that it would be easiest, you could start with some 
of the topics that you have already mentioned. Hy question 
is - 



Question: Vliat do you hope students will learn in 
grade wthematlcsl" 
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1*) Aurinjit to got fli m^kiii duiahuij a m^m\i ku vui* 
Cenoral quaiClon ii li ponlblQ* Ihfi following tuo proboi 
iliould bo used: 

I.) Toll ic ill the different wayo that cowcfi up 

In tho content that you teach. 
The probe should be uiied with the four naln arltluaetlc 
opcrotlons and selectively with other general content 
arcDB about which yoi) would like the subject to say norei 
€#£•1 frictlonsi 

b») Uhat aro looc other things that you hope students 
will learn? 

!.) Keep a lUt of all areas of content: that have been 

aatlsfactorlly described (this Hat will be given 

orally to the subject Just prior to the external factors 

aection of the Interview). 

1.) Probe when any of the key words listed 

earlier are used by the subject; 

i») Probe "understanding of ^ " whenever it la 

volunteered. If "underitandlng of ^ is not volunteere- 

but "underitanding" is mentioned, 

Mke s note, ilnce questioning at the end of this section 

.la conditioned on put use of %derstandlng\ 
I.) Probe 111 ireis of content nentioncd regardless of wliether 

it is content tought; 
>.) Be psrticularly oensitivs Co any indications of 

relationships anong topics: 

•0 When a teacher has indicated i relationship inong topics 
or I itrueturi for topics, the teacher should be asked 
for the logic behind that relationship or structure 
only onco, the interviewer is to accept the teacher 
first responie to a probe for the underlying logic to any 
Indicated structure or telatlonshtp, 

10 Wicn probing the logic behind a relationship the foUowini 
ahould be used, 'How would you explain why a student woul 
have to ^ 

c.) Be ilort for Indications of topics which aro crosied or 
nested within each other and look for indications of pre- 

requlsltoa, Frobe the teacher on the following tcraa or 
phraaoi: 



contnon thread 

difficulty 

easy 

reach a certain point 
up through 
toko then further 
transfer to 
inverse operations 



Instructlonnl sequence 
concrete to abstract 
basic 

cuts QcroSB 
Milks 
tied 
coupled 



Wiat other things could be taught in , 
(aik this question once) 



. grade laadieoatics? 



the following arc a list of opLion<il probes that may be used to 
encourage teachers to expand their reovirks about content; 

1. ) llou do you deal with this oiea in your teaching! 

2. ) How do (would) the children proceed through this arcal 

How is it (would it be) sequenced] 

3. ) lAiat kinds of assignments do (uould) the children do and 

how do (would) these assigninenta differ in content! 

4. ) Vhat do (uould) you hope the students learned! 

5<) Uliat is it that students find difficult about this ares? 

6.) If you had less tliae to teach the area, what would you ontt? 

h) If you had more time to teach this area, what would you add 
to increase the depth of coverage? 

8.) Can you tell dq what you mean by that (their response)? 

9i) Wiat kinds of errors do students typically make on ? 

10.) Can you give me an example of a problem that illustrates 
Hunber the examples given and stale number for 



for tape 



C. Bring up any topics mentioned prior to III and that were not adequately 
described in m. 

0. Attempt to summarize content that the teacher has mentioned m to this 
point and ask • ' 



"Arc there any other areas of content of 
come to mind?" 



E. If "understanding of _ 
in the interview, 



^ grade mathematics that 
has not yet been sufficiently explored 



1.) but ''understanding" 1ms been mentioned one or more times by tho 
teacher without reference to a paitlcular area of content, say ^ 



YoM nentloiiad %nder8Ciiidlng^' oirlicr in the IntorvloUi ilow 
doci inderstaiidlns com up when you ire toaclilng i pArClculflr 
irea like Irictloui? 



If tho subject does not respond the quefitloii should be repoDCcd, If 
thejublflct 8till joei not.roapondt. the question ihould be dropped^ 



il Ii) If ^'undentandins" hii not been nentionod by the teicher, floy - 

Earlier in the interview, you wntloned aone things you hopo studcntfl 
leitn having to do with (fcactioni), l^d like to go back there for 
a Binute to ask a further quaitioni Nov do you know when a atudcnt 
underitandfl fractions? 

F« External Factors 



Ihe primary puipose for asking the six seta of (juestions on external 

factoci is to elicit sore descriptions of tontont, At the sane tiwe, 

however, responses nay provide further understanding of the external 

factors, Vith this secondary purpose in nind, the foUouing should serve 

aa guidelines to the tntervleuer: 

U) Do not ask queaCiooi about the impact of external factors; 

2«) Do not aak questions designed to identify additional external 
factors; 

3i) If the subject nentiona sonathing that sounds as though It 
night be an additional external factor, it ii to the 
Interviewer to decide wlietber to probe, If the decision 
la in favor of probing^ the following should be used to 
deteraine whether or not the teschec thinks of _ aa an 
external factor: 



^ , southing you light think about when trying 

jp decide what to teach?" ^ 

4.) Hie interviewer luat decide whether or not to find out 

bow external fictora are conunicated, Coonunication is 

of greatest incersit for the three personal factors, i.e., 

teachers, parentaj school officials, U conunication is 

to be puriued, ths following questions lay be helpful: 



iiiiHfltcrtiic^ 

l!iVMhctc_}c^^ 



It is up to the interviewer to decide whether or not to 
I'fess the subject on lio*' knowlcdiieablc they ore about 
content of tests and objectives, , 



I) Jdvice or suggestions have you received from parents about 
teach in Mthcuatics? 

i) ^hat mathcMCics have parents asked you to stress in your instraction? 

i« ^»'at MthcwtlcB have parents asked you to delete from your instruction 

there any aspects of inathciiiatics about which you fed 
"rongly but about which parents are apathetic? 

2, ) /["Bgeatlons have you received froio otlier teachers about what 

«iiO"ld be covered in Mthcawtics? 

^> t'ley place higher priority on some Mthematics than you do? 
ii) i« there mathematicB which you teach th^t they would not? 

3, ) Hafl jnyone on the school district staff given you advice or 

^'»^tlononwhatcocoverin«athe«itics? 

^) Jl^e you been advised to provide wre coverage of certain areaf 
« aathcoatics than you do now? 

i!!? "'^'^^^tica i/liich t«"^ t^«t they have suggested 
*-6nc be ottitted? 

4, ) Wi«t"terials are you U5i„g this year? 

i) what mathematics is included tliat you don't teach? 

ii) ia there mathewtics not covered which you yish vcre? 
Hi) tlo you rc-ordcc the preBcntation of natcrialj 

iv) would good fitt^lcncs learn the same mthem^tlcs if tl,cy worked 
»y themselves on the oaceriala with hardly any help you? 

i) w^^chobjectlvea do you wish were deleted? 
li) what objectives would you like to see added? 
i") J" you expected to teach the objectives in a particular order' 
"^^encing of objectives? 
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IV. 



Iv) Arc there objectives time you would like to see made more 
detailed und explicit? • 

6.) Wliat toBti in your school are expected or required to be clva.i? 

i) what do you want your BCudents to learn that u not reflected 
on thoHO teats? 

ii) ia there matheiaatica tested which you do not teacli? 

Tcacher*s structures of mathematics 

A. If you had to divide (up) all the mothcnutics that you teach Into 
Just a few categories, which categories would you choose? 

1. ) How would you subdivide the content within each of these 

categories? 

2. ) Can you think of another snt of categories that might be used? 

If yes, repn«t (I) above and follow with (2) again until the 
respondent is done. 

B. DC yon see any common threads that run through many of the topics 
you teuch? For each thread identified, ask the respondent to 
*ie8cribe and Indicate which topics. ^ 
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Policy-Capturing Study Questionnaires (1978) 

1. Curriculum Decision Making 

2 . Background 

3. Current School 
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h CuruicQlum Decision Making 



Your i^ctr.cipftl in Cienfall Ukci a particular Interest la luthea&tlca, Before 
flchool besini, Mncip&l Cohen iiks you to the office to dlscuai curriculun 
aatteri. In the coMiae of thli dlicuisloiii you find that Cohen feels you 
ahould teach five topici yoo have not prevlouily taught in fourth grade and 
at the aiM tiflfi lusseiti that It la not liBportaot to teach fourth gradera 
Clva topici you hava beea uied to teaching, 

Shortly after your arrival in Grcnfall, you laapcct the aet of objcctlvea 
vhich the central adsiniitration haa directed all the teachera to follov. 
You note that the objectivea deal with five topics vhich you have not Id tha 
pait taught to fourth gradera . Ihey do not include t&aterial on five topica 
vhich you have uaually taught in fourth grade, Itie topica in each caaa ue 
thi aaia aa thoae aingUd out in tha dlacuiaioD with the priDcipil. 



Thcae queationa were repeated for each of the following vignattei, 



(Col, 9) 



^0 
-4 



Aaiune that, aoong achool ayatecs In general, the (Ive "new" coplca ate 
usually covered in fourdi grade but, in your former achool, they wee 
covered in fifth gradc^ In light of the deacciption on the opposiu 
page, vould you teach the five new topical 

1 Virtually certain 

2 Fairly certain 

3 Kore inclined to 

4 Itncertain 

5 Hore inclined not to 

6 Fairly certain not 

7 Virtually certain not 

Further Baauaie that you Judge the five "old" topica to be of equal Im- 
portance to the five '^neu" cOBnonly covered topics. Given your reaponae 
to queation A, vould you continue to teach the five "old" topica? 



(Col, 10) 



(CoL II) 



Virtually certain 
Fairly certain 
Kore inclined to 
Uncertain 

Hore inclined not to 
Fairly certain not^ 
Virtually certain not 



(iov aaiuve that) aioong school lyatens in general, although a few fourth 
grade teachera teach the five W topica, theae "new" topics are not 
cocponly tauRht_at_the elcaentary achool leveh In light of the dci- 
cription on the opposite page, would you teach the five W topici? 



Virtually certain 
fairly certain 
Hore Inclined to 
Uncertain 

ftore Inclined not to 
Fairly certain not 
Virtually certain ijgt 



III i;jklta the central ailnifni. it ration \m published, for fourth j;radii mJlli- 
matlcfl, a act of objectives which all tochers have bttn dlrccicd to follow. 
At thp fnd of the year, a slanJardiid test in nwlhcnatics is aditiinisltTcd 
in each grndc, The lust results fgr each school arc published, by giadc 
levul, in the lucal newspaper. 

Shortly after your arrival, ymi ctmly iho set oi objectives and ilie test 
which Is used. You realize that these inalcriah do not deal with five topics 
you have been occustoiid to icachinj; In fourth railc. Vou also note that ihcy 
do Include inatcrial on five tuples you have never tauclit to fourth graders. 

Also imagine that the tcadiiTi; In your school express a particular Interest 
in itialhciwtlcs at staff dpciIucs and in conversations in the teachers' room. 
During these discussions you find that (he fifth and sixth i-radc teachers 
feel you ahould teach five topics you have not taiyj;ht to fourth fraders in 
thu past, Ihey also qiieslioii the value fur fourth p.raders of five topics 
you have been used to teaihiiin. Hip mpicji ciciitioiid In each case arc the 
Bflflic as those you noted in your examination of the test and the objective, 



During your orientation in Alpen Crcek you are given a list of fourth gr^dc 
roathenatica objectives, ulilch are published by the central administration 
and which teachera have been directed to follow. You aleo receive a copy 
of the nathenatica textbook which la supplied for your class. You examliie 
the liet of objcctlvea and the book, finding that each Include? material on 
five topica you have never covered In fourth grade, while neither Inaudea 
material related to five topics you have been accuatoned to teaching In 
fourth grade* 



F\irther aaaune that you Judge the five "old" topica to be of equal la* 
portance to the five not coononly covered **new" topics, Civen your re- 
aponae to queation C, would you continue to teach the five '^old" toplcat 



(Col* 12) 
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Virtually certain 
Fairly certain 
(tore Inclined to 
Uncertain 

Hore Inclined not to 
Fairly certain not^ 
Virtually certain not 



U Stanway, the principal in your school, » veil ae the parent, of studenta 
n your cUssrooD, take a particular interest in iwthciwtica. One dAv earlv 
in t e jchool year, Prlncipil *rgaa aik. you to the office to dlacuBs 
curriculum wttera. The parenta, for their part, raiae ^ny queationa at tlie 
fan pen houae. h purauing theie discuaaioni, you find that both torgan 
and the parcnta think you ahould teach five topici you have not previoualy 
covered in fourth grade and at the aaoe tine question the value of teaching 
fourth gradera five topics you have been iccuatooed to covering. 



The central adiiniat ration in Raven Fork lias publiflhud, for fourth grade 
Mthcfflatlca, a ict of objectivca which all teachera Iiqvc been directed lo 
follow. At the end of the year, a atandardiwd teat in MtheMtics ia ad- 
Diniatered in each grade, itie teat reauUa for each achool are publiihed. by 
grade Uvel, in the local oewapaper. 

Shortly after your arrival In Raven Fork, you study the act of objectivca. 
You inapect the fourth grade tent, You find that both objective! and teac 
include five topics wiiich you have not previously taught to fourth gradcn 
and odit five topics ulilch you have been used to teaching in fourth grade. 



00 



Upon your arrival In Daiwn you find that the parents, principal, and teachera 
In your ichool take a particular interest in Bathemitica. ihe parents of 
atudenta in your classrooD raiae many questions at the first open house. 
Principal Hlller asks you to the office to discuss curriculua mattera. Hie 
fifth and sixth grade teachers cxpreaa their concerns about the mathenatica 
curriculun, both at staff meetinga, and Informfllly, in the faculty lounge. 
In pursuing these discussions, you find tliat these parties think you should 
teach five topics wliich you have never taught to fourth graders, At the 
sasK tijne, they question the value, for fourth graders, of teaching five topics 
you have uaually covered. 

In this ayatein, a teat in Biatheniatics Is adpiniatcred in each grade level at 
the end of the year. TTie teat data for each school are published by grade 
level in the local ncwpaper, During the first weeks of school, you exanine 
the fourth grade teat. You find that It covers five topics which you have 
not previously taught to fourth graders while it ondta five topica you have 
been used to teaching at this grade level, Ihe topics in each case are the 
sane aa those singled out in the course of the above diacuaaiona. 



l^glne that the central administration in Ritapsco has published, for fourth 

r'.!"^''^' ""^y °^ objectives. You find that 
list Includes five topic, which you have not pre iously tau ht o 
j;;;;", and o«lt. five topica which you have bee! used to'teaSg VfSh 

ScdaH!!! jlfi?' T'] ^" take a par- 

« is^^ ^ P^""^' ^""^ion- the firat 

open iiouse. pirauing these diocusaions, you find that the oarcnti f.M vnn 



The parents and teachers in your new school at Bclmar are particulsrly 
interested in nathetastlcs. At the fall open houae, the parcnti of atu- 
denta in your claBarooin raise luny questions about this subject. The 
fifth and sixth grade teachers also express their concerns about nathc- 
matica early in the year, both At staff meetings and Inforwlly in the 
lunchrooia* In pursuing these discussions, you realize that both parents 
and teachera advocate Inclualon of five topics which you hsve never 
tsught in fourth gride. You also find that they see little value in 
teaching fourth gridera five topics which you hsve uaually covered. 

The central administration In this school has publiahed a act of objec- 
tives In fourth grade mathematics, which all teachers have been directed 
to follow. At the beginning of school, you inapect the objectives. You 
slap study the textbook supplied for your use. You note that both ob- 
Jectives and textbook deal with five topica you have not in the past 
taught in fourth grade. In addition, each of these two sources onlc five 
topics which you have usually covered In fourth grade. The topics In 
each case are the aame as those singled out in the above discussions. 



In Elliotsburg, the principal takes a particular interest in mathematics. 
Early in the year Principal flurray aaks you to the office to discuss the 
curriculum. During this discussion you find that Hurray feels you aliould 
teach five topics you have not previously covered in fourth grade and suggCBts 
that it is not important to teach fourth gradcra five topics you have been 
used to teaching. 

Also imagine that the central administration has published for fourth grade 
oathematlca a set of objectives vliich all teachers have been directed to follow. 
At the end of the year, a standardized test in oiathmatics is administered 
in each grade. The test rcaults for each school arc published, by grade level, 
in the local newspaper. 

Shortly after your arrival in Elliotsburg you examine the list of objectives 
and the test, \ou also study the textbooks provided for your class, You fiad j 
that, in all three cases, five topics you havu never taught to fourth graders 4, 
are Innludd. You also realise that these materials do not cover five topica 
you have ordinarily taught in fourth grade, ihe topics in sacii case are th<? 
same as those singled out in your discussion with the principal, 



During your orientation In Elthaa you exaralni the wtlmtlca texcbooka which 
are provided for uiic in your cUflerooa. Vou find that the tcxtbooka Include 
five topic! you have not prevlotiily taught to fourth graders and omlc five 
topics that you have been used to teaching in fourth grade. 

Imagine that the patent! of itudenti in your cloaBrooni are particularly Inter- 
ested in Biathefflatics, Hie parent! ralfla twny questions at the fall open house, 
m the course of these discussions, you find that the parent! think you Bhould* 
teach five topics you have not previously taught In fourth grade and at the 
saioQ tlM question the value of teaching fourth graders five topics you have 
been used to teaching. The toplci In each case are the laioe ai those singled 
out by your exaninatlon of the textbooksi 



Shortly after your arrival in Artcna you look at the textbooks supplied for 
your cIbb!, Early in the school year you also inspect the set of instruc- 
tional objectives which the central adiDlnlstratlon has published and all 
teachers have been directed to follow. In addition, you carefully read the 
fourth grade standardized test In Mtheinaticfl adDlnistcred at the end of the 
year. Tlie result! of this test are published by school and grade level in 
the local new.ipaper. Vou notice that In all three cases the materials cover 
five topics which you have never taught to fourth graders and do not deal with 
five topics which you have ordinarily taught in fourth grade, 

During the early weeks of school your colleagues in fifth and sixth grade 
show a particular Interest in MCheaatics, expressing their concerns both at 
staff ocetings and Inforiually In the lunchroon and teachers* lounge, In the 
course of these discussions, you find these teachers think you should teach 
five topics you have not previously taught In fourth grade end at the sm 
tine question the value of teaching fourth graders five topics you have been 
uied to teaching. Ihe toplca in each case are the saoe 4i those aingled out 
by your exAAination of the naterlAls. 



Shortly after your arrival In Canvood, you look at the textbooks furnished 
for your use. You also csrefully read the fourth grade Btsndsrdlzeii test 
in nsthematics, which ie fidnlnlitered at the end of the yesr. !he re- 
sults of this test and tests for other grades are publlstied, by school 
and grade level, In the local newspaper. You notice that In both esses 
the mscerlals cover five topics which you hive nevir tsught to fourth 
graders and do not deil with live topics which you hsve been iccustDiacd 
to teaching In fourth gride. 

The principal in your new school ind the parents of students in your dsss* 
toon are particulirly Interested in uthcoiatlcs. One day eirly In the 
school yeir, Principal Chsn sski you to the office to discuss curriculum 
natters. The pstents, for their part, express their concerns at the first 
open house. In pursuing these discussions, you find that„both principal 
and parents feel you should teach five topics you h;ve not previously 
taught In fourth grade and at the same tine suggest thst It is not Impor- 
tant to teach fourth graders five topics you hsve been used to teaching. 
The toplca In each caae are the ssoe aa those singled out by your exaa* 
IniUon of Biterlala. 



EKLC 



Sliortly nftct your arrival in l/jiliit)|;tnii you louli at Ihi! ti'KLliooks ii\\\'\\\U'\\ 
to your cUsn. Yuii nntlcc th«'U t)ii> tpxr books cuvlt llvu Ui|ticr w'.iich yo«i 
have never taunliL Lo fourth cMih'rs .iiul do iiuL dual wUh Uve lupLcs vi\b'\\ y'f 
hQVc ordlitai'lly tau|;ht In fourth Diude. 

One day early lit the cdiool ycnr yoiir principal auks yiiu Lo lliu office ii^ 
dir.cusi; curriculum mllm* In LIil' cuuvnc of the dir.ciis!:i[])) ymi liiul riitici^ 
|)q1 Lcwifi foplc you choiild U'och five topics you havu not previously luu^-'Jil 
in fourth ^mk m\ at, the m<^. [k\i su|;{;csts that it Is not ImporMnL lo 
teach fourth i;rddcr{i five topics you have been uiiu.l Lo tcachint;. The lu\'k'i 
in each case nrc the ma as lliosc sln{;kd out by your rxainluaLinii of ih" 
tcxtbookii. 



In Clsreoiore, the principal of your school and the patents of students 
In your clasarooa are particularly Interested in raathetnatlcs. One doy, 
early in the school year, Principal Flore asks you to the office to dis- 
cuss curriculum matters. The pucnts, for their part, ralBC osny qucs- 
tions at the first open houac« In pursuing these dUcusslons, you find 
that both parents snd principal think you should teach five topics you 
hsve not previously covered in fourth grade snd, at the sane time, ques- 
tion the value of teaching fourth graders five topics you have been ac- 
customed to teaching. 

In this same school a oatheiMtlcs textbook is supplied for your use. in 
sddition, the Claremore central administration has published, for fourth 
grade mathematics, s list of objectives which all teachera have been direc- 
ted to follow. Soon after schosl begins, you carefully read the set of 
objectives and the textbooks and find they Include five topics you hsve 
never covered In fourth grade and otnlt five toplca which you have been 
used to teaching fourth graders. The topics in each case are the same 
as those singled out In the course of the above discuaaions. 



In the school syaten at Ounwlch, the central admlnlBtration has published, 
for fourth grade mathetnatlcs, a set of objectives which all teachers have 
been directed to follow. Shortly after your arrival in this district, 
you inspect the list of objectives. You find that they Include five topics 
that you have not previously tsught to fourth graders and omit five topics 
that you have usually covered In fourth grade. 

The principal in your new school, the parents of atudents In your class- 
room, as well as the teachers at the school, tske a pdrticulsr interest 
in mathematics, One day early In the Bcnool year Principal Katr asks 
you to the office to discuss curriculum matters. At the fall open house 
the psrents raise many questions while at staff meetings and informally 
in the teachers' lounge the fifth and sixth grade teachers express their 
concerns about nathcmatlca. In pursuing these discussions, you find that 
all these parties think you should teach five toplci you have not pre- 
viously taught In fourth grade and at the same time question the value 
of teaching fourth graders five topics you have been used to teaching. 
The topics in each caae arc the same as those singled out by your exanilna- 
tlon of the objectives. 



4o 



0 



In 1 ur„ the tcadisr. ,nd prlnclp.l « yoat school «tc Mrtlcul.rly 

e l„e, the fifth .„d Bixth jt.d. te.chcr. cxprc. tliclr o . 

Zk T , ? °^ <llicu9.ior., you find th.t 

you hiv not, in the taught to fourth gr.ders. you ilio re. l«e 
live copiLi vhlch you hive been uvod to teaching, 

At the end of the year In the Delbume echool district, a standardUed 
e In «atheMttca la ad«lniatered at each grade Uve . i 

P , Shor ly a ter your arrival m thli dlatrlct. yo, obtain a 
of the fourth gride teat aa well aa a aet of wthcwt cb te L /Zh 
ara aupplled for your use. m studying the.e «a S 
ot teat end textbook Include five topics that you h e ' 1 ' 

ed ; h![ have us . cL 

ed a this gra c level. The topics In each case are the saae a ae 
•Ingled out m the dlacuaslon. vlth principal and teach 



Ttic parcntB of atudenta in your classroon end the tcactiera at your new school 
take & particular interest in natlicinfltlca. The parents, for their part, 
ralac inany queatlona at the firat open houac, During the first tDonth of 
school, the fifth and aij^th grade tcachera express their concerns about the 
withciutici curriculum in ataff meetings and Infomally in the staff lunch- 
room, In the courie of these dlicusalons, you find that both the parents 
and teachers think you should teach five topics In Mthcmatlcs vhlch you have 
never taught to fourth graders. At the aaaie tljcc they (juestion the value of 
teaching fourth graderi five topics you have uaually covered. 



Ikiplicite Coluflina 1*4 
Oolumni 5-6 



Oolusni 7-B 



Duplicate Colussifl 1-4 
Coluama 5-6 



Columg 7-8 
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DupUctU ColUBM w • .V|5 ■•4 



Colium 7-8 



Coluon 9 



Coluon 10 



''./\..'r;BlfllASIs''ii' , 



The teacherfl and principal In your new school ot Pentow are particularly 
InCerfiBted in DathcoatlcB. During the early ueeks of achool, concern 
about the Mthenatlcs curriculuo is ahovn by your coUeaguea in fifth and ' 
sixth grade, both at ataff neetinga and InfonuUy In the lunchrooa and 
teachera' lounge, Alao, during theae veeka Principal Green aaka you to 
the office to diacuas curriculua nattera. During these dlacuBBlona, you 
Interpret both the teachera and principal aa calling for you to give 
Dore emphaala to five topics you have uaually covered lightly and less 
enphaaia to five other topics that you have ordinarily atreaaed. <, 

Ai Mould you put more eophaaia on the five topics you have uaually ' v > 
covered lightly? i ■ 

1 Virtually certain . ' < . , ; .; , ; ,' . 

2 Falrly'certaln . i, ''Iv. 

3 Horr inclined toj*}*' » 
Uncertain I 'l V^'^ 

5 Hore inclined not to ■ !" 
,6 Fairly certain not . 
7 Virtually certain not ' ' 

B< Uould you continue to put as nuch streaa on the other five topics aa 



you have before? . 

■ 'V''! .* >' ' 

1 Virtually certdn'V;'*'; 

2 Fairly certain •. ! '•;': ■ 

3 Hore inclined to»*.'.-'A.' 



4 Uncertain 



5 Hore inclined not to _ 

6 Fairly certain not ' ■ 

7 Virtually cerlaiD not 



Coluaui 9 



ColUDUl 10 



DuplicotQ Coluono l-^ 



ColuoinB J«<6 
Columa 7-8 



m 



miASis 



In the Olcott achool district at the end of the ycnr, a etandardizcd test 
In nathcnatics Id adalnlstercd In each grade» Tlie test rceulto for each 
school are publlehedi by grade level, In the local newspaper » 

Shortly after your arrival, you examine the fourth grade testi You also 
look Qt the Duthcaiatlca textbooko provided for your use, You interpret 
both the teat and textbooks as calling for you to give more emphasla to 
five topics you have usually covered lightly and leas eophaalo to five 
other topica that you have ordinarily str'ssedi 

A* l^ould you put nore eaphasia on the five topica you have uaually 
covered lightlyl, ' 



Virtually certain 
Fairly certain 
' Hore inclined to 
Uncertain 

Kore inclined not to 
Fairly certain not 
Vljitually certain not 



B»' Vould you continue to put ao much atrcaa on the other five topics as 
' you have before! 

^, ^^f^ , . ■ 

' . "r Virtually certain 
: * 2'' Fairly certain 
". ; !' 3 'V, Hore Inclined to / 
,4 ■ \ Uncertain 
,5.')v Hore inclined not to 
6 Fairly certain not 
'7 Virtually certain not 



' I' f- 1. • 



''''('« , ' 
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2, Background 



1. l!ov puiny years have you taught elepfintAry schoQl? 
(CoU. H) I I I yoflrs 

2, liov many years have you taughc tV r^h gradd (or a adti^aBe clasfl 
vlilch IncludoB fourth gradera)? 



(Cola. MO) 



yeora 



3, In how many different school systems have you taught third, fourth, 
or fifth grade oatheDaticP? 



(Cola. 11-12) I I I achool lyitcjaa 

il, IIdv old are you! 
(Cola. n-U) I I I years 



(Col. IS) 



(CoL 16) 



4^ 



(CoL 17) 



(CoL 18) 



5. Are you a nale or fcaale? 

1 Hale 

2 Fenalo 

6, Vliac la the highest level of education that you have obtained? 

1 Bachelors degree 

2 Haatera degree 

3 Courses beyond the iQasters but no doctoral degree 
k Doctoral degree 

h Hdv nony different couraes have you taken that focused on mthoda 
of teaching oatheiutlci (both undergraduate and graduate) J 

0 No auch couraea 

1 One course 

2 Tvo couraea 

3 Three couraea 

4 Four or DQre couraea 

B. Kov cany different natheiDatics couraea have you taken (both undergrad- 
uate and graduate), not iDcluding educational oethodi couraei? 

0 Ho Buch couraea 

1 Onecourre 

2 Two court ea 

3 Three couraea 

4 Four or more couraea 



About how many clilldri-n (n your pri-nent school are in the fourth 
grade (Include all fourth gcndecB in your Bchool, not JuBt thoBC 
ia your cloBs)t 



(Colfl. 19^21) 



children 



(Cols, 22-23) 



How many teaclieru in your school teach m/ithcinatica to fourth graders? 
I I I teachers 



(CoL Ik) 



(SkJi> 

COlSi 

25-28) 



(CoL 29) 

(CoL 30) 

(CoL 31) 

(CoL 32) 



(Co 33) 



(CoL 34) 



(Col, 35) 



IL Do you currently teach mathimUics to fourth graders? 



12, 
13. 



1 Yeo 



Vtiat Is the naoe of your school? 



In what city la your school located?^ 

(Hotel Schools and cities will not be identified when the resulta 
of the study are reported.) 

U. Pleaae rank the following achool subjects according to the degree 
to which you enjoy teaching then to your current class. Place a 
'T* next to the subject you most enjoy teaching, a "2" next to your 
second choice, and so on, 

I I Language orta (Including reading) 
I I HathciMtiCB 
I I Social Studies 
I I Science 

11 Vhlch best describes the children in your school? 

1 Hore than half cone from urban neighborhoods 

2 Hore than half cone from suburban neighborhoods 

3 Hore than half come from amall town or rural neighborhoods 

k None of the above (please describe: ) 

; I Ich best describes the educational level of the parcftta of chll- 
. dren In your school? 

1 Hore than half are college graduates 

2 Hore than half are not college graduates 

\h Which best deacribes the incone level of the parents of children 
in your school? 

1 Hore than half are middle to high Income 

2 Hore than half are low Income 
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QUESTIDHS ON YOUH CORHEUT SCHOOL 



Texthpok 

Did you UI6 « textbook last year (1976-77) for fourth grfldo omthuiAticBl 

1 YeB (pUiBe apeclfy publlalier of each text 

2 Kg ) 



(Cfll. 7) 

(Skip 

CoU. 8-9) 

llov much reiponBlbillty did you hove for the choice of the textbuoks 
ueed? 

1 Ho CBBponslbllity 

2 A little reflpofiBlblllty 

(Col. 10) 3 Considerable ccBponfllblUty although 1 did not make the choice by 
nyaelf 

k I V8B completely respoiiBible for the choice 
7 I used no textbook 

Did you agree or disagree with the text no far ns topic coverage m 
concerned (coverage here refers to presence or absence of topics, not 
to the vay in vhlch they were presented)? 



(Col. 11) 



(Col. 13) 



School 



(Col. \k) 



(Skip 
Cols, 
15-16) 



1 I completely agreed with the topic coverage 

2 I disagreed on a fev topics 

3 I disagreed on oany topics 
7 I used no textbook 

Oblectivea 

Last year (1976-77), did you have a set of object Ivea In mathenatlca 
that vae to be used by all fDurth_Rrada teache» In your district 1 



(Col. 17) 



(Col. le) 



1 Yeu 

(Col. 12) 2 Ho 



6 Don^t knov 

Hov nuch responsibility did you have for the choice of these objectives? 

1 No reaponiibility 

2 A little reBponslbillty 

3 Considerable responaibllity 

7 Ue have no such set of object iveB 



(Col. 19) 



Did you agree or disdgrcc with thcfic objectives as far js topic cover- 
age in fourth grade inathematics uaa concerticd? 

1 I completely agreed vitli the topic coverage 

2 I dlsBgrced on a topics 

3 1 disagreed on many topics 

6 I am too unfaDlliar ulth the objcctivca to mm 

7 Uq had no such set of objectivoo 

ExflBinations 

Plcosa list thoBti GXADilnQtions partly or wholly dcvuted to timthcinacics 
vhlch uere given to all fourth graders In your dl<iti'lct last year, 1976- 
77 (give whatever identifying infornation you remember) 



Last year uere the results of any of these dlstrkt-uldc exanlnationB 
published, by school and grade level, in a local newspaper? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

6 Don't know 

How touch reaponaibillty did you have for the choice of chcae dlBtrlct- 
vlde exaiD(B) (excluding the HEAP Klchl[;i:!i ABscBsinent Test)? 

1 No reBponslbillty 

2 A little responBlbllity 

3 Considerable responsibility 

7 The HEAP was the only district-wide exam ve used in fourth grade 
last year 

Did you agree or disagree with these district-wide cxani(B) as far as 
topic coverage In fourth grade Riathenatlca was concerned? 

1 I completely agreed with the topic coverage 

2 I dlBSgceed on i fev topics 

3 I disagreed on oany topics 

6 I as too unfamiliar with the content of the exani(s) Co ansver 
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Principal 

Durlce 1976-7?, how iwch Intereat did your principal take in th :opiCB 
covered in fourth grade oatheoaclcB? 

1 None 

(Col. 20) 

3 Soae 

4 A great deal 

Did you agree or disagree with the principal as far as topic coverage 
in fourth grade oatheiaatica was concerned? 

1 I cooplctcly agreed with the principal on topic coverage 
(Col. 21) ^ ^ disagreed on a fw topics 
3 I disagreed on many topics 

6 I an too unfatiiliar with the principal's opinion to answer 
Teachers 

^^iting 1976-77, how oach interest did the fift h and sixth f; rade t^acjiers 

in your school take in the topics covered In fourth grade MtheMtics! 

1 None 

2 Very little 

3 Sone 

4 A great deal 

Did you agree or disagree with those fifth and sixth grade teachers who 
expressed an opinion as far .is topic coverage in fourth grade aathematics 
was concerned, 

1 I conpletely agreed with the fifth and sixth grade teachers on topic 
coverage 

(Col 23) ^ ^ disagreed on a few topics 
3 1 disagreed on oany topics 

6 I an too unfaaiUar with the oplniona of the fifth and alxth grade r 
teachers to answer 

7 The fifth and sixth grade teachers didn't agree among themselves 



(Col. 22) 



Parcncs 



(Col. U) 



(Col. 25) 



(Col. 26) 



During 1976-77, how much interest did the gjc^^t s of students in yo ur 
^assroon take in the topics covered in foun ;;ade cwthciaatlce? 

1 None 

2 Very little 

3 Sone 

4 A great deal 

Did you agree or disagree wi h those parents vho expressed an opinion 
as far as topic coverage In fourth grade nathemattca vas concerned? 

1 I coapletely agreed with the parents on ti/plc coverage 

2 I disagreed on a few topics 

3 I diaagreed on wany topics 

6 I an too unfanlliar with the parents' i^^^rtim to answer 

7 The parents didn't agree oaong thcnselveL 

One Last QiiCfltion ' 

Earlier, when reeding the descrlptlot.Q ol schools, vou were asked to 
Iraaglne that you were Just starting to rm\ In } -iu echooL Would 
you have responded to these descriptions Mfims^ij if you had Icia- 
gined that you were beginning your third y^ar in the achool? 

1 Ves, my responses would have been very different . 

2 Yes, my responses would have been slightly different . 

3 No, my reBponnes would have been Just the same . 
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Appendix C 

Survey of School District Policy Questionnaires 

1. Mathematics Coordinators 

2. Principals 

3. Teachers 
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Matheniaticii Coordinators 



iMtltbli fur iMiirchon Ultihi 

o«"icr POLICIES .«op«aiaii«aw«rsc«oi«: 

tetl..«l„,„H.ih„„c.c„,|.,„tol,„|^OIr.ct.n 



^re mitm mmti \tmu, ,\\ , ,„,. , 

(C,„.o..! %„,,,,,^ ^^^^^^^^ 



1 It 

2 td 



M«*.;«o™.iM,tolH<«m...|»|„i,p.r«^, 

::;:'■"•""•"■""-'•—'«.'-., „.„ 

-IW" thi AUt MIfl. 

I No — ) Miisi SXIF to qutitlan jl, 

i VIrtuilly ram 
Z So«e 

) K«t . 
< Iflrtmllyill 
bllioKpleni'saPioquiitlDn 11. 

I h m\l, Mum h ilw^ur, ichool u\i,mi\ti. 



««r.tlo„ch»Ht1pl,^36i/r«il^r,^^^ ^ 



LittlQ 

Oci't or ,1a Seine Kjjor 
^ fahnU [joimi^ 



^* 'ri [krt jfp^riK teiU for 



2 Vei 



^* tail tf«(Hurlctrjqjlre 
(IS) I Ho 

2 Ifti Bwofii 



(19) 



tfcie recordj U updiutir 



^*^^'^'«Hct provide, 



1 Ho 



't:'' '^"•"•'y 



JsL 

4 



(li) 
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9. for cich of thi foll&iliij lUlwnU, Indlciti ywr dtirei if i^rttntni by Clrtll(i9 \t\t 



Strongly 



l) Tiichirl Mitt iimU\) Inwltid In thi divilopiitnt of 
till dlitrict liocntir; idioot Mthoeitid obJictNo. 

b) Pit i0M Qf poriQAt vtth upirtlu In aichttn^tla 
, (ducitiOfl Mm idt^uiuly t into iccount in th( 

dcfllflpiKnl of thtii Objictttd. 

c) Ihiii (Aiictivfi Mft hd iiNocittt vlth thi kityd of 
ptnoflillty Mfdid to git tbirt KCiptid by liiditrt. 

d| Ditii eblKtIm 4d(i]uiti1y our t^t topla thit tNChiri 
In /Mr dlUrtct m MgOttobi tii^t. 

il Ihiii objictlvii «n wUtu ta iUcfi Wiit tuc^m "irt 
llrtidy 41 1119. 

'f) lirtnti/wanlt/ Iddtn m pluJtd^ltf ^hiii 
objictlvit. 

ll fliitrtct mdiin Myi » it^^l *^i9«i" to rollw 
tAm objictlm. 

k) Itldiin Mho dtll^ditly follCM thiti objictlvct <ri 
Hut; to ri«l»i i« ftco^nltlfln or re-ird for thilr 
flfforti. 

^ 0 Iiicliiri who thiic objictlmi irc tUtty to bi 
p«i(llltd. 

J) lllitrlct lucliin hirt biifl Upt will-lnfowid ibout'lAi 
llMntiry Ichoo) «ithm(la Dbjtctiytt. 



■an filnqrii Dtl 



Stmngty 



iqrtt 



(a) 

(30) 



to. m;(UI liwHcitewM* of thi follwlifl UltewntJ pnjifliii tccurite dwcriptiOni of stUi ln«Iyiwnl In thi 
3, |CI ■' - " ' 



d«vilo[«(it of dlitrict oi)J«Ctlvts, ICIrCli your inj-irtj 



don't 



Dll tUtl r«ulrtd thi 4ltlr1ct to d«ilop «tlio<iitlci flbjtctlvw for ilettntiry 



Pit lUU prQvtdtd ttntultintl pr othtr fom of tidintcil iitlttinci it thi tlk< 
thi ddtrtct'i objtctliti »(rt artttifl. 

1)11 de^ilopirtt of dIUrict rtjictlvei Mt\ fund«d (til or In pirtl by i jrint frw 
thi ttiti. 

Hott or ill of thi itlti'l uthotittd objiCtlYe} »re rdtitcd In dlicrlct 
objictKo. 



2 I S 

1 \ a, l"l 

2 I 8 W 
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II. Ipirt frotttiti HljP lrtli . m ift/ dlttrlcl'^ldt tihldmitt tiiti ^lilth Iftcludf Mlhwitia ii<ii«IUind 
onci or biici 1 yTlrln "IM ilwuUfj ^rideit 



) 1^ UIPtaquMtlon \h 

I In ^ UfiUHndtf (Clrtli oni nipOfiiiJ 

I Only loCllly'drr(lop^l tiiti 

I Only conntrcUlly publllhed, lUrviHlltd tcitl ' 

d.],, Stanford Achltvdttnt felt. Itul lilt ol Sute Ulllil 



1 60th loc^lly-divilopH ind 
oomcrdilly pii)|lili(J tttu • 



13. 



(»1 



I, VMd) Qf thhi typrt do yM conildir nort 
liportml CO your dlitrietl 

1 locilly*d(y(lop(d 

2 ttnttrclilly publlihed 

b. KM. in mm mm m oismicr iKn, 
mum m u ilh m fvi is mi immi 



At bha Ni livili tri dlitrlct'Jdi tt(U idiinliUrtd) (Ckl; ill tint ipply.) 

J -2 -5 ^< ^5 _t f,^<;, 

At whit \\tt of thi yiir in thiu ttitl typlcilly gliinl 
I Fill 
I Spring 

] Both fill i»l iprin) 



VMch of the following but diiCritxi thi tdectlon of itultntt for tcitlngt (Check nrc thin ow If icIictlOA 
virllJ icrou ^ridtl or kImIi.) 

Swcitjjorlit of cMldrM in iicmd froi teltlnj ((.3,, wntilly l^nlrril. . 

A tinple of children In Uii dillgraUd qridil \\ gWin thi tcttl. 

_^W[ch(ldrtn in tht diilgfutid tinia in eip«tri to UU \k t«ti. 



15, Pliui lAdlCiti -hithir thi folMnj ititewti pm^ldi Kcuriji dticrlptlcni of ititi Iflvolnefwt In ti>i 
dttilointnt/lilictlon of dlltrlct tilU. (Circli /0»/r inwn.l ' 



Ihi ttid pravidrd tidinlcil issUtinCi In divtloping or iilictlng thru tnts. 

Die ititl prevlJed /Ininclil WilttinCt for thi i!iyi]ojrtnt/ltliCtlM of Uxti 
t»U. 

T))i dlttHct-ylde t»st( Min ditfgMd/iilicted to covir lopta In tl^i ititi 
lylliOut or currtculiA guldi. 



2 i B 

2 1 a 

t I » 



(5JI 
1'^) 



1 No 

3 No dUtrlct olijtcttm 



UWMI wHofltiMt on dhtrkt i,»th,Nt(cj 



)?. J; /t)«r opinion, hiyni.tt jrrf dlitrlcl tnHn« ^ 



OUtrlct Tri 



iUrttlHdftoWtotflpIcionlheUit W 



i\ Jbrt itudenU riCiWt ru^ljl 



4S 




luporuiit *tr« (i(h of the roDiwlna |„ , , 



li)S«rl«l«]|r?(5ffT<rHjniby<)|irr(tt..tk h 
Ill Serlr, mMUti i.trlc i«iure«nL 



.^"•t llltit 



3 ICS) 



] Us) 

3 m 



] 



in] 



d 'torj toplci uu5ht for which ifKhtnhii iLoj 



.1 

^iL [jgt hot 



1 



2 



1 
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tolumt IW 
2|S| 





o 




' ' J ( IIS) 



""'"0 or e«,tltlgni 
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m mw 

, «. ^rMuliillnM lit b]f Iht dhlrlci '^^ ■Inlw. iNiunt of iW 14 bt ipiPt on mllifl^ulci hma\M In m 
of Uii fridil K*6r ' 

1^1) I Ko PliHiSKlPtoijyiUton zj, 
2 trt 



mh «tk. If Ui(rt ire no (uHdlhtt for < m\QiUt gridi, win (1 for Oiit ^rirfi. 

Hiwnwwwait 



< 5 ' (10) 


« 1 ! 1 i ( « 

















21 <ri thill \\m illwtlanj ihi imi n thou ftcOTHftid by the \UU\ 



1 Mo 

2 Yet 

] KiUitMuld<l|p(i 

i Ooo't knoi 



a Wilt Ij jour but eitliKte 4/ th« proportion qf t\mnUri M tiicheri fcho Mil rrcowMri iffllrji 
inwnt of llrt'tj I jiilde In plinntr^ wth»rt4tlci Inunction? 

1 itliDltill 



inunt of 
(a) 1 illiDitijl 
t Noit 

i Sm« 
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i| Cmutcr ippMcitloht 

b) UkWw 

c) DkIuIi 

tlHiPxilKliicilculitjirt 
0 lrl( kdiuroMAt 
llrraUblMtjfl itJtlttlcl 
H NblBi ulvlng I ipDlkitloni 
DCorviitJtlonvithiifolt Mbm 
JlCjnctptjiljrierjufid^flf Ihi four tiili B^ritU 

k| [itliitU 



I 

Don't 0 



''O Sot* 



JrjjorUnci^ 



3 



31. fctl /wr dl jtrlcl hivt I jUNlfng i,th«t1cj cmsjttteT 
n) 1^-4 SUF til qwitlon M. 
I to 



iU) 

IM| 
l») 
(K) 
(») 



^fltwnUrf jchooltHChtfl 
Jtm\ fci/lci iWofifritort 
.ElBiwtJr/uhoo] bul1i)ln9 PrtnclpiU 
^lldlflg Nt))«ititi 3p«li1iit} 
.hrtfll/unryMtynprHinUtlm * 



wet to iMt.) 



(HI 



ixr i::ri:!K;Tr. ,„.„ 

Kfl) I Ho 



tfiool 



. — .Jtitl Ujting prtjru 
. — Jtiti iMrrtU loE 



in) 

■ — '""rtK Inproiflllro jitch] tnniM |, , . , 



in) 



^ adaption 



Other ,Utt;o||M„ orprictlcti 



fROfnsjofOLDfvdooififr 



''""'"(ilCltlltJtnndilljtrlrtrirt.,!, . . 



"wt^rofdiyUMulretlb/JUtc 
MnUni nuA<r of Nhole di,i.) ' ' 



3i 1 

«!tn) br tft« dlitrt:i 




*) ^Uttr ippllutjflnj 
b| Fricttoni 
c) tH\uU 
rf) SwiKtry 

'I***"! *«Iilcil(uliton 
0 f*etr|c neijurAnnt 
9l ^Dbibtlltyljuilitia 

^) C»putiilD(i wfthwhoij 

^'^^ ^0"; bitic op<ritlonj 

k| Euliitlon 
I) Other wtt) tcpta 



(Ml) 

lU-l?)' 

(7I.Z)| 
(2I.?6) 

(woi) 

(3609) 
I39HI} 



EKLC 
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— — .„ 

"■ 

•"•[Dm.. 

I Xuptrtnttndent or idiooli ' 
CurrlOilwi director 

Ott.rdf,trtct..tho,itia ,p,cfilf,t 
Other cintrai idHnlitrito 
OUicr 



nor I 



yrlU fn ypur Job tU\t: 



Keypunch: o^p. ^jgj 



^ ■ '«'" '"lllit. of IICTN 

""onM Council Sup.rv„.„ „ H.„™Hc. (NC») 

- " — 

J * njril or rif^fn, c»winlt, 

5 * fr,. clt, (100.000-500.000 ptop,., 
« AliAurt^or* lir^eclty 

' **'''»-'^«cU, fev.r 500.00Op„p,., 
» A liA-rt, Of * „^ 

•«nk ,aM. Ut ,lnc.r,l, ippr^clitt your coop.ntlon (n cc«,l.tf»« ». 
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■2. Principals 
1 



IniHtut? for Rcieiroi on leichfnq 

DisfRia POLICIES m minm in mm s« nmm: 

OueUlcnmlre for PHflclpiU 



'li queillonjiire is dfjlqned to tike j nUtiiiii of your tin. 

• All m¥in ire to Ix pwlded on the <iy«tlonnj|re ItijU 

.M..,..m.r.r^W. «..rl,,l|,.„tl,n.i.„„„,„^,_ Ik, ,U .M ...,r. ' 

• M .r. .hole ,«tte th.t b. Aimi If th,, 

11J« circle thf ni;*m or check 1/1 the idic» cfirmii«Hr^ . 

•;nlo««lre In the pcUiqe p.|d tlvel p L^^^^ "^^^"^^ 7'^^^^ 

•tjjrije rou la Jot d^n « bricfl, « « e J i or^'^^ ^'^^^'^ . 

'tllii t^e nut '"riklpplrj. If ponlble, plc«e return the fomi' 



Jice cr twice 1 ,e,r In tiii elj^nt/^ gridel? , " , T^"^ ^^^^^ ^"^'^ Include .^the^itki iMntni 
{ClrtttllieniH>eropp(rtlte,ourwwer.) 

1 No ^ SMP td queitlon 3, 

Z Iti fhitkWiJ (ClfcltojiereiwMe.l ' 

1 Oily locilly-developri teJtj 

I \ Only cwclill/ publine4, iUf«Jin|tiM 
• I^^.St«/q^dAc^^(e.eTmIestJ,,,^e^■of3„|cSk^lH) 

J. Bath locilly-develoc?iJ ind ' 

c^ercUlly.;^Hihedt»u-^ , Vhlch of theie typM dorw «n,IJer^re 
l»i|»rtint Id your dlslrlclf 

' locilly.df»elpped 

2 Comcrclill/pi^lljhed 



»*rll«9»l (If Ihfrr Ij fijiMti t .^"'^1 ^I*" »! tNl foc«^ of one cr *ote of u. m, , 



HUP 
leu 
_8nult^ 



Outritt 
Icit 



b; ele^enUry ic^oM p 
bMt''^^'tKMn2UeWu^,^„^,^^^ 

c) School boird itetin^t 

d| Ewp r^etlftji of pmnti of eU^* 



te$ 


Don' I 


M No 


Ocn't 


} 


1 a 


2 1 


*8 ('5'<l| 


2 


I 8 


2 1 


a I'Ml) 


7 


I I 


I 1 


8 


I 


) S 


i 1 


8 



mj II. IB ywr Inwlfd^r. ^ppt^.) " '""'^''A '♦POrtt of retulti fro, ^j^^p ^^^^^ jg^^^^ „ 







Centril 








Teithfrt 


MficlpiM 


trilfl'j 




&c^oal 


Locil 


□ 








□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ . m\ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ (M-i») 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ IM'M) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ IJ5.7I1 



il Scorei for Indlrlduil ^lt^ff^^ 
b) [linrotn iwles 
(I i^lldlr<; iinf4rlei 
d) District tiiwrlei 



S, l/Mjh of thf follovli>5 bMt dricrlhM w, . ^ 

tenbookil If Irde one re.;,.,.) ^''^ticei l« the .lectio, of ,1^,,^,^ 

1 Ml flerpfntiry urwl teicnr, i. ,K, i , 

f » Mhf dlurlcl ire to ,U thf \m Nthpr^tlci ; 

TJttool jerlei; (|U(„„ , <i'Urlct It. the »nf cr^de levjl 

3 Ihfdiitrlct hai i .i,,, , , 

m " " ' '^ M 

4 Me of the ibove, lir ... , ^, 

"'^""^'t»«dihl,rtipflm,S):iMDP«eJt1on ) 



6. ^ NrUnt xre eith of the folln-u » . 
WH, IK ATOI,"i;tU[ST10ll5 JSOUrDlSmiCI IE^ Inyourbulldln?? (Circle the iJJr?. ^' "Ifctionf th? fjjrth-orijf n{h^»» 

cofisiDEa out ni£ iesi n w mi mmi ^^^^'^^^ ii row.) 



Qjn't little 
Kfi[w/fal ' or Ho 



(Chlck'll i ii?trylVkSi, "^^^^^^^ 0' tm the dmrlct->.IJf teiti! 



j) Score! fqr lAdlvlduil itudentj 
i| Cliuraoi tumirlej 
:| Building lumirlet 
^) OlJlrlc: ^umariej 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



rfncloi'l 


[(iitnl 
Unlnlt- 
Iritgri 


Pjr?!lt? 


•School 
Boird 


locil 
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□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ iim 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ ()(.))) 



l) SfrlfJ wij reCDmtndrt for Owr dliirh . 

^^;li!n;i;''^^^'''^"^^^^^'^^^tic» 

0 Serlej idfouUely covers tflpic, ^^^^^ 

d) Serlei mouitely ccmi tflpicj ,^^| 
rilhBT.ill«objf<ljrei. 

f) Serlei etphijliei pmbiiillt, |„j j.^^^^^^^ 
SerM erjhnliii netrlt tmurefflenl. 



leriej currffitly ujrd 
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-^^^---^->J!5::liIlcL^|rMftifi(e 

t . } i?J) 
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l| Cr«itt W\] iblHtjf frcup) 
for WlMilfrt InjlHJCtfon 

bUt l)ic btgliifilng 0/ the /tr, 
istlgn to deiirovn} 
to thtt thtchiirtoni differ 
in ibilil; or Khitrmnl * 

t) Froyidt individutltffd mtht- 
H\k\ instruction 

t\hU\(\ \m itudtnli in ^rtde 
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♦i.e., 17 to Hit Ou\nm hwjjfnfftn. 



^ 




4 ytuclrtlni Dhf Df thnf 
thrf[ tiuT^FPi, jtip la 



B. In ,our diitricl. dKldin; lo retain M Uudenn In jr^de.., 

ilSociilwturityij^rr kmm lUn icd^lc itMNfl^fnt. 

b) Hilh««illci«hitvM |,« VUnlijreidln^ichiwnl. 

c) leu Xord irf 1 mjor co>iji(jtrulon, 



Mronjljf 



Urof>5l| 



(0) 



^ } i 

^ ^ < (18) 
^ 3 < []}) 



! 3 



1 



l?0) 



^ No -) "'«««IPto,«itfonl3. 
? 1« 



'3. V irt dlurlcl time qijld-llrej ccnninicitprj ta Uic^frt! (Chuk mj lha miy.) 

'} ^PP'iJri In I written daciflent (e.j., {urrlculw gtildi) 

I — UcD^sred In withi (e.q., dlitrlcl inMrr>lce>iUln) mff«Mlr«;t. etr.) 
U cohered In Irdltlduil mhm-M or thfon.,! twchcr.<4,inlilri'j)r Interictlo^t 



'* SSiiit^I" ^1^'^^ ^ ''"''^ "f^' the; Ihjuld confo.1 to dlit/lct tl*. 

1 More Ihjn o^^ce 1 yfir 
I Once I yeir 
3 9iTt\j^ If e»tr 



1 AliDjlill 
3 Mnuthiir 
5 ye7fe^ 



1) Comc^ttr <pplkUloni 
M PrKtlflflt 
Cl Dec In 1 1 
dl Cf<Wtr/ 

e) Hind'lield ciltulitorf 
'I Metric Bfiiurmfnl 
9) Prodiblltty htitlUid 
M PrabltfvtDlvIn] 1 ippiltitlofll 

n (ofDuUtlon ^ihole nufber^ 

Jl Corceptuil underjundin^ of t^e four b4tic operuioni 

M Eittrttlofl 



little 

Oan't or 1(1 Jonf Ujjqr 

t»ia;rNnce Wcrtmce IniorUftce 



1 



1 



(?») 
|«l 
IZ9I 
(30) 

m 

\n\ 

(JII 
(J<) 
(3i) 

(3i) 
(I'l 
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1)11 1 Ito 

I Yd -) lillMi*titinfii*brflf fall-tlnMylMimi. • (MrlU/OUMM«rlHrt.| 

t| Ch«l ipy of till StitrcnU bilov M ippt; D Uioi ipicUlliu, 

M JpKllllltl «rk Kith lUiUn t4 lipwi iMtruCllofl, 

1^51 JpicfllUtI «rk vlth itudinU on wfchim. 



il Plinnli^ or Inlttitln^MChi- 

b| (nlttitin^ or nvlilnj 
dMLrlctobjKtiiis In 
ilwnUrjf jchool H\!m{\c\ 

of llMDUrj KhQol i4tlK- 

utlci for distrlcNidi usi 

i) Oulgniit) or Moping tnti 
thit (m on thi tflitftcE'i 
ilmnUry tchool Mtiinttld 
currjcutui 

«| Inttiitih) Ixjt1dtn9'l»il 
mln QficlidviitenC tut 
riiyitt 

f| Inltlainf or planning 
buildin^'liiri! rtvtM of 
tiichlng prjctlcil in 
llnintjry sciiool Mthnitlci 

9) KccoflNndIr] tutbookt I 
othtriittrUli to bi y^ri 
In liMntiry ichoo) 
mtlwtlct 

link tut^k I othir puli- 
lilhld MMriiU to dtUrtCt 
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DO 


DDE 


IDD 


DO 


DDE 


IDO 



D D (»•») 

0 Ofcii"'""' 

0 0(« 

D D 111'") 

D D (''•") 



L Ho n 
8. Don'ikMw , 

2. fo/w-^ ^h<ttvldenciltr{(}M (Check <nnh<t<PPlr.l 

. HllhewtlcJ C3i!f»(0 In jddlllon to tMtt required for cirtlflcitlofi 

r;;r^^^^^ •^"•^'^-^^^ u*„rtific.,io. t^. 

_ SitijfKtory pirfoninci on i dUirlct.,*ilrtl,i,r«d tfU pf ■4lhmtlci ci^petence 
(pidsi ?pecif;|: 



Mypyndi: Ouplkiu Ul, 



Oeflfiitfljf Probibly Prtib^bly (kflnitily 



FMchcri tptnj nctt tine on MtSnitlci , 

b) Fuchtri offir InitTDCllon on i jriitr »irUiy of 
iJtDesutlct (opici. . 

C) riichiri hold tttjdtnti to htghtr JUwlirdj of <(liltv(. 
■int In aith«iri:tci. 



J < («| 



^ wny ynn hivi you «r*rd u i UiM 

lD 

I 

■ yoj. yi ilnctrtly ifrtcUlt your coopritlon In ccnpUtlrq Oij qtjtr.lortinlrt, 




I 



3» Teachers 

• 



en 
0^ 



l"lt't«« for Jemrchon ItKMn^ 
■^wMowilnforcimrtOirnchiri 



thli qi^iltiOMiIrt H dMijntd tD tiit i ilnliui ^gu,. ^|^^ 

• <II iRtwn irt to U pwld«d on tfi| Quotlmniin Uiilf. 

• Thin Kt -ftoU mtlwB ihu uh 61 tklpptd (f 5^ ^^ ,pp,^ ^,,1,,^, 

Mm. (Irt), tM M>m flr M (✓) ^wc« «rmpofldln, |, yuyr ntpofin ind mini tht mkui 
mu^^^rf 10 (.r pdt.. mtlop,. |f r^r ^„ , ^ ^. ^^^^^ 

* •* •^^"-^•'^ " « Wl'U. rour far ,hppl«j, If ppt p 



1 No FlMMS^IP coquntlon )). 

2 Tn 



h ont of th, ffill^ln, b«t ch»rut«rt,„ t^, i„t,„t sf th, dimlci'i mth obJ.ctl«i? 



(CIrcl, 



t ^»«'«l^rii"l--cwU«cli,ln.|,.,„tir,KhooUt^riitKl. 
i ro pmld( . („pr,h,flilM lut of m.r« |„„,^, o«u«l In i)«ntirr M u^m. 



• l**' iMxfr.) 



I Y\n \tifh It DiiKii itudintt tmuld iltiin iicn aftJt<tivt btin idintititd! 

Iiai I Ik) Mtm UIMo iMtttlDfl J. 

Mn -^0 ^pro((iii,|]f hM «in|! uthwtlct objicilvti luvt bttn idmtritd for tht roufth-tridl 
IIHII ImlT '^rlUro«f inmrNM . 

b) y^lt U m but iitliitt of thi nt^f 0' fourtfi'griM tii(|i(r> Mho irt (irtfu) to tAvir 
fDurui'iriot mniWCi cOJKti^nt 

1 UnUtll 

2 flott 

1 AOouthilf 

S. Art itudnti luppoiid to iiittr ilt M uihmlici objtcttm b<fort MrHnj an my fourth'srldv objtctmi? 
IZ)) I ll« 
Mil 

S, trt tfirt ttoirttt ttltt for m 3D]K*.i«i! 

(«| I *3 
J III 

/. Ooli tho dlitrlct riquiri tint rtcordt mintilnrt Oh tiN obitcttm ticli ttudmt bii uttirid? 
IIS) I Ko 

1 ^ KmoftiilKit tNll r|(ord}^lupdlt«)7 

li Nan oftin Oun wci • /iir 

J. Doll (N dittricl pnvtdt , hit of i„ig«,Mt iMt tdl^Dflh tlittoli Qr vorktool Utionl for tiCN Db]Kttnt 
;Z7| I Mo 

2 IQ 



7'1 



J. x'Mt uttnt do dhtrkt objKtlvii cmmnti fBii^m (Crd, ^oyr mwin J 



1) (onciptvil undlrltiodlnf (uiwttrsUndtu tl« >|' utk 
»«cMli.«iyJ»<ilI,il£,l ' J 

M C^WtUWMl {klllt IknoMlng 'ho^i to* Pfrfonnithgytkil 
flPintlonj wch tl wltiplyif*? J( 1 B4, ri^)!^ , ;j;,e.t,r, itc.) I 

c} itOf/ problfft Md othir fomi of ippllcitloii I 



Uttli 

Ooft't or !lo io« Hjjor 



I 



3 



IK 



). In mr ofilnlD^ Hin ^luru: oOjKtWn Df".M ^ol 1*119 CiDiiquifKO for tM tlMtitlrr Utool 
«th«tlci Ciirrlcul* tfl ]fOgr dljtrnt! (CIrcli yoyr iM»ir$.l 



1) Mori ttiO dintid to tooui for ir^icii tlvrt irt o&jKtIrd 

b| Lill tlH dnottd to WHl not lflclud«l In tM dtitrkt 
objKtIm 

c) Criitir u4lfonlty h wnit \\ tiu^fit m\\ ill unoh 
In (At district 

d) OKfilti In tiKhor's cpportunity to prtunt idvinctd 
topKl to ftftH itbdthtt 



Otflnlttly Pro04bly fm\j UHMt 
Tm Mt Mot _ 
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10, ror iidi of th( rdlihiAq \U\m\\t indlcid /our of iqrimt by circhoi) thi ipprtprjiti iMriiiri 



*qr»t Ham QflMow DM»r<t _Oll»qrT t 



i| Ifichfrt Mft idt^iUI/ inralvid In thi dtvilopitnt of 
tilt ilMAlirif iciiool iilhcutio ebJictiviL 

b) rhi opi"lMtt of pinm nUh nMrthi In uUmtla 
n^ucitlon «rt ilmitily tam into 4C(Qunt In Un 
divdlopiit of ihni objictlin. 

c) Ihiti et)iO>^ hid idmitii ulth ihi Hnd of 

41 ih«ii (ijictiiii idtiuitily covir thi to|ilci thit tiichin 
m jMf iciMl (M«i ought to b< iivght . 

i) IHfif objidlm «irt tirltten to utdi i^iit tiichin wirt 
ilrtidlf aoli^. 

f) hrtflU/cwity liidin in pliiif^Mlth tku 
ObJiCtlirtt. 

)j Dlitrlct tiicfim hivi i I191I obllgition to follov 
tlini objictlm. 

hj IiKhin w<io tiW^wWf follw tbtii objtctivn in 
likely to riciiit m rtcoyiiliPn or rtvird for (tifir 
iffort^ 

i| liicbtn >^o tjnort tiiMi objKtifti in tUilr to be 
pmllifd. 

Jl Dlitrlct tiichir^ hm bin kipt hi IMnfor«td M thf 
flMntiry iM Nthititin obJrctUii. 



rcsrtic 

II. >D> fi ffwnniJ^ imu irt m; diitricttddi idiiiiwnt te>tl m NU<(Mtin iMWmi 
mt or Mit I /Mr In the ilmtiry gridw? 



141) 



1 lo -4 ta qwitioft U. 

2 »iitm«lJ? (ClrtliwrtiPomi.) 

1 On)HociUH(Yi)Bp«j tiiu 

2 Onljr cowrciillif pvbllttKd, itindir^lirJ ttm 

(t,9.. StMford MtivMnt test, iMi Mt of fliitC M\\\ 



Both lo(i1lyai»i)op(4 ind 
CMMrtlilly pObMthid tnti - 



(4<l 



(») 

0) 1 
(1*1 

1) 6} 

DM 
IM) 

(HI 
«0| 



Ifhicfi of ttiHi t]rpn do irou contldtr vrt 
(■POrtMt tg your dUtrlct? 

) locillydniloptti 

i Coi«rtiillypub)h)iH 

b. wjiwifimiiwuaiioismcTTO. 
mm our thc ksi Ttw fra is noie mm. 



\l In ftivr opinloA, *> thi ^lithctKldi uitl prtvlti 1 f»d Miyrt of itudml pirfirMnCi » dittnct utiimclU 

obitttivft? 
m I fB 
1 1) 

) Ho dlltrirt objirtlw 



for nch of tM follttlnj ititWRtt, indiciu jwr of i^rfWfit by eIrcllAf tN ip»r«9rlitt iHnbir. 



5tr5«fljr k Stwflr 

*Ont Wilw Oliwr^t 6liwrtf_ 



i| iNcMrt vtrt idcquitilf lnYoltrt4 In tM 1ilictl«t/ ' 
dtnlpptnt of dmrlct*«id( uiu fqr ilMtiry ichool 
NtHwtlcS. 

b) TKi Opinion of ptdon dUinptrtlii liNlkvitlci 
fdKitlod "rf i^ilr tim m leoMt li iM 
iilcctloi/aiTtlopMt of tMii tlltl, 

c| nit tminf KO|rn Mi M i^Mcitu vlth t)ii klid of 
ptriDMlIt]! NoM to lit Uo irvffm ictt^ ij tudiin. 

dl nm tHU i^tilr cnir tM tofia tMt tiidtin In 
rwrtdMl Utit M^ttoMtMfit, 

1) tMti tHts vtrt iiltctrt (if ^iitpdl is iitdi vKit 
tNAm «tn itrHdy dpiif. 

f) Pm/ooMltr Ui^ m pUuH ilth m dtitHct 
tntlq pnfrtf, 

gi Otitrlct tiidin hoi 1 Iml obllgitlon to todi tM 
cMtnt of turn dlitr^ctHildi tiiti, 

hj TiKMn vM dlllfwtly tticA tM toMm of tlini (nti 
m lUilf tfl rtciiii IM rfco)ft1tln or riMird for tMtr 
ifforii. 

I) \mn «M do Mt thdi 111 thi mtMt OA thni ttiu 
mllkily ubipMlUtd. 

J) WkIpiIi w nvirM for hl9n luidnt icorti on mm 
tnu. 

0 Stit4nU «ni icon tiliMr m 41itriet-«(dt mti If thi 
tntbook li clnily folloitd, 



\n) 
m 
m 
m 

IMI 

m 



Tl 



il Itri tin divotcd b) toptci on IN Uit 

b) Liu ttitM»()t«,tDpici m on thf 

(581 I ? ] < 

c) PriU for ivn itudfiih to ruitir 
((rti^n topUi on tht Int 

d) Itort stuM rKilvi rewdljl 

Inilrucllsn 




{fiM t 



00 



111 il«i«tiry Khool tNciKf I k tN dlitrltl m to U9 tl* m uUiMitlo tdtboot Mrlii. 



Nonfof iiiMboyi. (If yfli/ chjctid ihU rtipome, SKIP to qwlloo ij.) 



16, In rrnr opinion, hji riqulrlti9 tNCNri to uii j pirtlculir Mtlwitlci tlitbook hid iny of tht follMlu 

Oiflnltdy ^ibly PrtbjBly Diflnltilf 
— !i) ^» Nb^ n^ t 



i) Hort Hw dtvotid tfl tcpUi vohiilita In the ttit 

bl U» \m imtA tQ tppjcj jot in ih* \n\ 

tl itrj toptci iju^m for Khich tiicheft hjvt i lliltcd 

(II CrMlir unlfonlty In tht m In khich mktum 
toplci jri tJUfht - — — 

<) iDorovrt bttNttii'jridi continuity of ihi mt^tlci 
(umculiff 



1 



3 



(60 



1 iiiioitiii 

) Uiouthilf 
i m^fiw 



colwt !•)) 
{(12) 



for IK.*) of ihi follwin) uUMntt. indiciti your dt^m of jfrtMfit by (IrcHM tM 



'iiOiin m i^m\t InvoWtd In t^l iilictlon of tfii 
»*i.1wita (iitaoQk iirlit mid li» r«iir ichooK 

^'ii OPinioni of pinont vUh uptrttli In titatlu 
*^ci(ioi Hri MHUitily tikin Into modnt in tM 
JilicUon of'Jili/tAdi mm »rio, 

^1 [^li/tiitii tut^ook iirirt fioi hid Jdvociiu vlUi ttii 
>in4 of ptnonjilty niidid to 4it Uitii booli Kciptid 
(iichin, 

^1 [Jli/tftm mtjBji iiriii idwitity co«r Uii topin 
W« tMd)m In your idiool Wink u^lii to bi u^x, 

[^H/thiii tuQook tiHti Mrt lilictid to ii(d) Mhit 
■"o^m tin Ortidy Jolnj, 

'' ^'rtnu/cownity iHdin ri pliui^ ^)Ui lAii/thm 
JMuooi iinii, 

ll Jiiciirt hivi I li^jt oblljiilofl to uti tniwtttfti 
••*lioflk iinri 11 i pnNfy lourti of lnunic:i«), 

''1 ^min ihp dlllftfitly fflll<M tHll/thWi (ixM uriii 
;»i lUily to ncilft tout rw^rtitlflN or rtwird for 
Wiilr iffqru, 

'I fiioirf Ntio ;iy 1|t:U Ittintloil to tiill/tltli tutaook 
unit iriiuiiy 10 bi pmlliid. 

il *'>)i/t.'i»ii tu-Jook tinis iM<Ni(il]f nvir int toptu 
'n "''I lUli urn. 



Stronfljf 1 
*<rt< AqPH OP' 



iPpn>prl4ti nutfr. 

Jtroft^Iy 



J (IJ 



< s 

< ! 



S (li 



(It 



< 5 

< 5 (IJ 

< » (l( 

< 5 (!) 
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(2) 
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mm 



01 
VO 



K for mh of \h fo]lo^l% pricticj',, cirtli {h« nnbfr corrfiponding (A IN onjcol^d m UW diicrlbit 



r^r NtlKMtict intrvctlM 

b) At t)w btflnAlng of tht ]rur, 
itilvn itiidiflU to tUwrm 
uihit thtclitirooiidirrir 
Ir unity or Kiikiratflt ' 

<.)Mdiln4lv(dujt(|idNttv 
iitict ftnmlon 





Wmniin m\\ In tMl fliitrlct im 







i 3 < S 



4tf ywctrclMjwor tinM 
UiTH nwbin, iMp ts 



In jjwf mw, hi*f dUtrlcl ritifltwn prictiCtt M in/ of th« follo^tl^ c«ji^^„ f^f th, ,|-„Mr, 
1M umm ct/rrlcMlia in ^ur dliirttti {Clr^li |wr injirin.) ' ^ " ^ 



i\ ItKDrt utnti nri tiM on utiimtlct. 

b| rf4rf It jfiitr Wlfofiltjf in vhit It Uuqht jcruit 
III jchooH In tin dittrlcl, 

''I tiidien liivt iHt opporttntty tfi pmcnt Itfnnctd 
tooict to fUtii) itudmti, 



Winllily Hbibiy Nbibly DfflMtily 
-J« Ifet it,^ 



] 4 I7M 
] I 176) 

) < in) 



}). fir ncli af tM fotlfftn^ ttUMntt, ludtcili rovr ^rii sf i0^k«inl V ^'irtlliv] till im^fUU fmbv, 



i) Tiithtrt Mn i^Mf \mUH in tit mibllilmnt of 
tfii ^Utrlct't pnfirrH ntntlw prictlci, 

IN dUtrlct't pnfirnd ntmtlw mctlci nflKti «tiit 
i,)Mriv( ("ifiirn KiTi lOA) bma9li|. 

;l i<:itiit/Vr':i? If^^rt in piNttdKlUi tHli prictlci. 
jwiilliid. 



(3t 
IK 



Tin; mtitinD^s 



Zl/ An 9Hldilinti tit by thi dhtfict fv tM ilniu muit of tiai to bi t^t ontitMtlct Ifltrwtlw In 
ywf iridi? "~" 

llO I tlo 

Ma ^t It jiour bnt titltiu of tM mn\w of ywr (oiliitMt Wto uti rttMndd omiM 
WMt of (iM It I (utdi In pliMinf MdMiiUt lottrwtlon! 

(Ml 1 Mottill 

I m 

] Mhilf 
S ^iryfw 
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ilCoaiMlr jjpliatloni 
bl frictlofll 
c)i)(ciMU 

el HifHt liftd ulculitflrt 
') Hitfic migrwnl 
9)Nbil)HltMmiUtlcj 
h| 'rtblw toMnQ i i(ip|lcitloiii 
i) CosvuutbvithviQU iuRb<rv 
JljcwjiljnoermndW 

M lUlMtlon 



Little 

Iwrtinr f (moftinc, |,y nH^^r> 



13(1 
IJ'I 

im 



3 «ll 

3 l<?l 

3 101 

] Ml) 



? Mil 
3 KM 



^•*"n""hm/o«ort,d«,tnrt,r(l„cl„dl«,thH,«r|. 
l5M]l[]] 

V, Hoi Nny jim hm /w wrtfi u I t(ic)i(r In iMi dMlrlct llftcludlnj Ihli ^ir|l 



28- Jo )fou currtnti/ tddi iiUiQMtla to fourjt jr*«n! 
(») Z M 



I No 



-tPltiM iMp to qucUlQfl Ji. 



2 In 



'»»5"ltliin or miro for tmlr ((fim; 




(SOI 



(ill 



tint (Oil, U( ilnunli igpnclKI jtour CNieridon lit CMlltlil »> tuHlloiuitri. 
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(ill 
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Appendix D 

District Policy Study: Daily Logs and Weekly Questionnaire*. (1982-83) 
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Do nut wrlt« tn thti ipicc; 

n— r-i-r-T~r-r-r~i 



IPC fOKN I 

EXftMPL£ it I 



TtMt 



DAIL1 toe I WHOLE CptOUf lH5T»UCH0H 
Del It 



Ctntrit Pufpon oC Laiioa 
(check mil thtz •fflf) 



I tntrodiict pn» tPBtcft) 

I j Provtd* drtU^pficHc. i Cor Coptc(i) 
tnCroducid in Chli unit 

[ i K« vl«w coptc(i) tnCrodiicid tn ••rttcr untci 



FonMl of Ltiion 

I I T«ich»f 'dU«ct«d tniCruetton 

□ IPUcii note p«|i 
Siitvork •■•tgna«nt« ... and Ui* ntwiari 
or attach « copri 

i I Ctitbook •Kirctii* (■) 
i I |iMi/pu>ili« 

i I othar tntrructlonit Bitcrltli (i.i.. 
dittoa, probtCM on board) 



i I Ho— vork •iitgcvMnc 
U«i inr pare of thti tciion priicntid ai iroup or IndtvtduaUnd tr^rructton t 

[ i Vii -> rtflsi* dcicrtb* chac pert oC taicon tn * full Croiip/tndtvtdu«U>«d tnitructton Log 
[ i No -> Co^titi onlr Ch« gitd below 



TOPIC (S) 



WHOU CROUP IHSTRUCTION 



EXAhPLE(S)* 



CATALOGUE 
CODE(S) 



EMPHASIS^ 



(Please circle) 
12 3 



1 2 J 



12 3 



12 3 



More than 5 topics taufiht? No Q Yea 

1. Pliai* provtd* cMMpt*! <at probtt«i that ... 
(•) wire dtCCtculC to ctiaiLCy and/or 

(b) d«iU with toptci cov«r«d Cor th« Ctr«c ttM thti ichinit y«ir 



2. Uphaati icat* • t < 



onty topte «*phaittid tn taiion (•■phiitrid - 201 or aor* of taiion) 
on* of cwo or thria toptci a«phait>ad tn tiiion 
tn tha taiion. but not aaifhiitiad 
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0\ 



I Croup or Target Individual 



JOPIC(S) 



EXAMPlE(Sji 



CAULOCUE 



J. Mill. Scili , I . j^^^ j„ u^phiiliid . 

* ' ofii of two m thru capKi i»pMii»d in liiiun 
' ' In thi liiioni but net 



LOO rtm^d 



DAILY li)Ci 


SHvll ^Jiir/ll'!! I'i! 'il'iiilt liJJMiiicT 




3l*i 


Dm. 






tl«: 


(D 








Q Sill I C""P 






',n,rJ» Forpqii bM.,,. 
,ich iivil) " 


Kt(h Croup/ 
Indlilduil 




luv Croup/ 




□ 

□ 


a 

□ ' 


CI 
□ 


iirlUr iib)ic[iv„ 


a 


□ 


a 


(J) Tjit IniM or typ.ij 


□ 


a 


□ 



EMPHASIS' 



(Please circle) 
1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



TOPIC'S) 



Ti,'' nup or Target Individual 

CATALOGUE 



COD£(S) DIPIIASIS' 









1 2 3 








1 2 3 








1 2 3 








1 2 3 


iHore than 5 topic 


taught? n NO HkeSI 




1 2 3 



low Croup or Target Individual 



CATALOGUE 









1 2 3 








1 2 3 








1 2 3 








I 2 3 


'^loro than 5 topics 


tauRhtlflno [\m] 




1 2 3 



2. EophasU Scale: 1 * only topic omphaslzpd In lesson (emphasized -20? or oort of U 
2 • one of tuu or throe tuples emiiluslieil In IcsBon 
3 " U the lesson, t^ut not eophasiied g 



ccrncEDn] 

(i-J) (M) im 



1M of Uiion 

HOBB 



Date / / □ 

(11^12)113-U)115-U) (1?) 

DAILY HATHEHATICS loo 



(either individually or ai i mUr of & group). 

EXAHILES CATALOG EMPHASIS 
TOPIC (one or two per topic) CODE circle) 






(18-22) 


1 I 3 
(23) 






(25-29) 


1 2 3 

(30) 






(32-36) 


I 2 3 






(3W) 


I 2 3 

m 






(46^50) 


1 2*3 

(51) _ 


tiiihiili icili I ■ QHir topic iipitiilt'il In liiton ((iipiuii|,d • jQi imea] 
I • oni of H to^Ki iiphiiUtd In liiion 
Q\ ) > in liportint tpple hi thli Imon iv,,^ i^^^^j^ itphuiti^ In Ih* t"i0n 
U ^ ^ ^ ' ' 



I. Chick inr e( tU follovlnt ilittwnti (Mt UwiU tiiion pditrifi^ h Cild fl. 

(Hotii H dott't m 1 1 ^"Mtoil^" ro"' P'liri iwrei ti Ihi'uii^tiDnil 
(HIQa tm w |U«8 (Mil o{ Ijfit) n 

(»> 

). VhUH 8( tiM rolloMlRi MUriili , if iif,uiri wi to thli tmni (duck lU thit ipfir) 
(SI)QT(it^li iiiicliii, or m» thit itcfiflpur tMt^«l> Mrlii 
01) Q Ctkir cwrdilly rtM'H dmoi/«m'ttn^"r ^tirtiu 
(tll)QTucbi{*ptipirid isireiMi/ntitiiti U.q.i or ftg^i^ ^ 
(U)QlUlh liMi/^tlii 

4, «Mni itudnti vho itudM tiM toflei ii CrU fi. did 4 Mjoiit* M(k oi vflttuMth 
nil^KMiiti ... ^ 

(4)1 U) krlii thiuth iMwvf Plti 

(4M (b) Mfi othir pitlodi of Um icImoI dift Q tii Q No 

(til (0 Himl QuQh 



). Viti ill thttt tiriit iiudmi (wiU uitdr till MM contin^eitiiet teplei (l.i* tboii 
yog havi ^HcrUid li Crld 11)1 



(in 



Qm JTor Htu 

Q h — MKut OH nt ua or this m 



Doei Grid fl iccuritely deicrlbe contcnt-citilog '.oplci tuusht or iifllnned to 
SI (beiC uth itudtnt)? 

{^^) QVb,) — # Skip to (juestlon 7 

P Ho — > CooipUtu Grid {Z; then answer question 7 

mjh Cnntent-catalog toplca taught or aaslgne l to SI I Best lU ih Student 
(either inJlvldtially or as a nembcr ol a croupfr 



EXAHPLES 



CM.M Dff.iASlS 



TOPIC 


(one or two per topic) CIDE 


(Please circle) 




(18-::) 


1 2 3 
(!3) 






1 2 3 
(29) 




1 

i 


1 2 ] 
(35) 




1 IM] 


1 ? ] 

— JilL_ 




i ■ 

1 


1 2 3 


tiphiilMtti! 1 - Oia topic ti|ihiilii(j In iMton lir.iittid • ;ul or H!f liiiodl 
1 -oni of !•* tsplci iiphnttid U Insert 

} • in ipportint t9»lt lor thti Um 'y«n (hau(^ let ««pi.iM]<4 In (h« Iiiooa 



I Does Ctjdjl accurately describe content-catalog topics I.Ai.jht ot fluiilgned to 
'S3 (atudent at 20th percentile)! 

(43) DVm -* STOP HERE , 
Qtlo Ccuplete Grid 12 

' GRID ^3 ; Content-catalog topics taught or osslgn'"i to Itujcni at 20tlLPercentilt 
(either Individually or as a neober of J gtoup/V"^ 



tXAHPLES 



CATALOG EHPI1A5I5 



□ 



TOPIC (one or tuo per topic) '^ODE 


(Please circle) 






(:l-55) 


1 2 3 

(56) 






(5?.61) 


I 2 3 

(621 








1 2 3 

(68) 








1 2 3 

(74) 






(75-79) 


1 2 3( 

. (80) • 


2 • em of inrlci lo 'm^i^ 

i ioa lipeftittl topic frr ihti Uiui ('J^l^ Mt «»dhiilti4 !■ thi liiovn 
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tEAQlER NAHE 



DAIESOFVEEKBEINC DESCRIBEOl " 



mX QliSTUAIRE 

(Urdi umu and till la ipproprlite blankj.) 

1. Did iny Don-tirget seudcnts In yout'clus'icudy any ouithefflfldcs duriiig 
the put mi thit euQi froa ocber thia your reguUr Bouices of uthe- 
Dacics Buterlals and vhlch none of the thru target acudeats have 
■itudiifl thui fat|thlj/yarl ' ' 

1 'Ko^ 

.'J'J^^^'T^ J^rlc^ly describe the Batheoatlca topics atudled'(you Day 'use 
the catalog If you like) and She purpose for having the 
^scudenCi study the cooceot, ' ' ' 

ti. 'Kathcfflitii;!* topics ^ 



OS 
ON 



' b* Purpose 



'2. Did you teach any nacheutlca to target sCudenCs ch'j pssc week that m 
. . stloulated by persona or Baterlali that are noc a comoa day^by-dar lource 
cf Ideas for your siathcutlca loatructlon? 

1 Ko 

\\2 ^ lea— ^ Pleaaii list the persoii(s) or Bdterlalj ud the Bathuutiu " 
■ ' ' taught below. ' ' 

a. Persofl/saterlala 



3. ^Dld you attend any uorkahopa/confecences on nacheniaclcs thia put ueekt 

" l Ko 

2 ' Tea—) Please indicate, the vockshop/confecence sponsor and. content 
belotft 

a» Vho spooaorcd the vorkshop/conferenca? 

■ ^ ■..School 
, District 

^ . Professional organization (urlti in naaa belou) 



• 1^' Other (fltich is ISD, coosBetclal) 

b,"*'Contint of vgrohcp/coofcrence' _ 



' Indicate bdcv any coaversaClons you have had about the teaching of 
' oathoiaclcs during the put veek (circle all that apply] » • 



1 Ho conversations about utheutics 

2 Regularly scheduled parent confarence 

3 ' School btilldiiig staff meeting 

4 Other Other teachers in your school 

Other teachers rot Ir your school 
!our school's principal 
Other district adialiilatratats 
Parent 
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b» Katheoatics 
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0\ 



riiuido not vrlti In thli imci.' 



oirn 



mitt __ 
tuTu or uiu 



(Hiiio.iil 



(I Ml) 



m 

(21) 
IK) 

(n) 

(10 
(20 



HlUT qUIITIOllMIU 

Q Ho 

»12J!2iMiill'ii'otkilKip/w^^ IftiU iiuhii ipplr.) 

D Wwl 

0 toMl Ptitrici 

D In^iw^lm tdiMl Oliulct 

0 fnliiilMil oriintittlofl (urui in dim)i 

D Oilwr(w|ioni 



b, f^ljriflt, vUsrbhop/cvnfitioci 



M 
Alt) 



(]9) Q No (fiOviriitloDi ibout HthmtUi 

(lU 0 Schsol bulldlfli |||[[ Hitini 

(]]} □ Oth.r CPflNii«ICM-> Q (Hh,r (..(hiri U m idiool 

D Othir tiidiin Mt tn your iM 
0 Vfl" idml'i ptUclpil 
Q Othir dbtrlct i4ili)ljC[ito[i 

Q liWPi 

Q Othir 



mill 



(JO 
(»} 
(X) 
(])) 
(» 



(If) 



(41*ft5) 



t« Ki(hMi(lei isplu 



m 



mi or tfui 



(i.j) 



10 



(M) (10.|1) 



(20) 



111) 
(«l 

(711 
\U\ 

in) 



((hick wNMi ind (Hi In ipproprliii blinlii.) 
I. DH jfgg itlind in; wortihcpi/tcwIiTinui on MtliMitUi thli put uiik* 

Quo 

Q 111— f MiMi indUiti thi t(orliihop/<onliriiici iponior laA mUnt bilov. 

I. tflO IWniOrd thi WOtklhup/fonliUnfit {0 til (hit Ipplf,) 

□ khool 

0 l^cil Dlitrlct 

0 Intit«idU(i School DliirKt 

D '"^Milmil fltiMUilbn (miIh Innuili 

D Olhir(«hol)i _ 



b, Con(l!!i>(vorbliop/(oniiriiici 



.(») 



(If) D Mo (oaTiriinoni ibm Hrhaitid 

(JO) 0 MitlMMiU pir»n( cDrtdrnci 

(11) D SdioeUulUtniitillHiOni 

OD D Whir CMviriiilov^ Q othir dichiri In rout ichool 

Q Othir (iichiri not In m ichool 
Q idiooi'i prlfldpil 
0 (}'bir iiiirUt idilflUUitori 
Q firwl 
0 Othif 



I J)) 

in 

(IS) 

IIJ) 
Oil 



3. Did rw ,Mch tiihiuiici (0 titmt ,M. put ih,. , . , 

utirliLi ttiil III Mt I riuM [. . by loni or 



((h Cridi 



(19) 



D NO 

D iM^riiiii Hit bilovihi prnon(i) 
oriiiirlili tni ihi iichtiKici 
(Oplci tiu|h(, 



M_Cridi 



i« Pirioa/urirlili 



□ Ho 

I 

D T"-*fUui|ii, biltvthi ptuoqiil 
«r utftliliind thi Mthfwtlci 
topid liucht. 

'•rioii/iiiin,ii 



'^''^^) I* hKhiiidci toplci 



bi KlthfMttci t 



JIO-UI 



10/1} 
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i^aiER NAME 
[ES OF WEEK BEING DESCRIBED: to 



WEEKLY SUMMAKr Of MATERIALS 

Fleaaa record below the mateslala you u^ad In providing micr.cautlca 
Instruction during the paat weak. If noC all students used chb aaao 
materials, please describe the aaterlals used hy Target Student II 
(I.e., student st 80th percentile In oatheaatlcs aptitude)* 

. If you did some testing , give the none of the test and the purpose 
for testing. If you used math Raines or puzzles , also provide the name, 
purpose and publisher If convenient. Foe assignments In materials other 
than your standard text , attach a copy, circle the portions used * 
and Indicate on the copy the date(s) used. Assignments In your standard 
text should simply be Identified by page number and a list of exorcises 
worked. 

HDNDAY 

' ,\ .... . . 

CO 

T'TSDAY 



WEDHESDAY 



THURSDAY 
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Appendix E 

District Policy Study: Teacher Interviews 
(Fall 1982, Spring 1983, Spring 1985) 



Fall 1982 



«fj7/lWfl2 
QUESTIONS FOR PRtKEAR INTERVIEW: STUDY 
1. CliiiroM Ornnitition 
A. TjM i£jnt OD Mih 

1. (Inlcrvicvcr: Look it tiw qwition on ^uc.lionniirc. 
Aik ibouc loythini thit looki unclcir.) 

2. Do«odmi Mrk on iith it other ti.(. d«rin, the d.yl 

_ Vci.-^Probe for tiiei md nwbcr of itudenti 
involved. 

_Ho. 

3. Typially. do ,oy of your itydenti receive uth initruction 
fro. my ipeciih.t teicher (Title I, Rcioarce. ,tc.)? 

_ Probe for typicil nusber of itudenti involved 
end whether content differi frot thit 
provided to the reit of the cliii. 

__l(o. 

4. Do you hive i cliiirooi lide? 

_ Yei. Doei the lide ever mk with kidi in nth? 
^««-"Hotf do you uie the lide in uth? 



5. Ho« frequently do you deviite Utm your ichedule for 
■itheutici initructioo? 

_ Often or lOMtiiei (record teicher'i eiict reiponie), 
-^it leidi to chin^e your ichedule? 

Never. 



B. Cu rricului iiiteriili used. 



1. W^it teitbook or teitbooki «ill fourth-jrideri in your 
deii uie thii yeer? (record idditionil booki on bick.) 
^ Publiihtr Copyright dite Gride level 

b! 

2. How Buch uie do you uke of lupplewntiry uteriili? 

^Hone";JSkip to queition 4. 
^SoM or feuch 

3. Are there loie topici you iupple«int heivily? 

_Vei-Topici Inforiition to identify uteriili 

^.Do you uie other Mteriil. or cl.iiroo. lidei, for eii.ple. 
Cuiiieniire rodi, hind-h.Id cilculitori, or .ith ,u.,t 

_Vei-jHo« do you uie thea? 

_No 

Ci grouping practicei. 



1. Do yon uie i Lilhroup ar individuili„d ipproich it ill 
in teichini fourih-|ride uthi 

_Ho--)fikip to lection 11. 

Teii both. 

_yei, individuiliied only-.^,kip to queition 3. 

_Vei, iiill-iroup only->ini«r queition 2 then 
ikip to lection II. ^ 

2. Tell ie ibout your mth groups 

Probe fort biiii of iiiigwent to groupi; 

whether group ie.berihip ii Hkely to chinge 

wring the yeir; 

»'hy teicher uiei imll groupi. 
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3. Tell le hov itudenti work in your IndividmliBed 
initruction* 

Probe fori vtiether individuilUation li of content or only 
pice; 

teicher uiei /^'*ivUuili«tion| 
hov teicher lelcc!.: Kudcnti for individui tiled 
^ro|rii if entire cliii ii not involved. 

II. School-level Policiei md Pricticei 



L How ii jfour iith different froi thit of other teicheri it your 
iride level (n your b^ildint? 

. Prob«i5 Do you knov if other teicheri ire tecching topici you 
don't teich it thii gride level? 
Hov ibout ikipping topiei you teicb? 
Do you preii for the tcveli of itudent 
ichieveaent in uch ii othcri in the building? 

B. Subjecfiitter prioritiei 

1, Do you plice I higher priority on nth thin other teicheri 
in your buildingl 

_Yei"MyJ 
_No 

2. Thinking of the entire school curriculw, ire there 
^ pirticulir lubject utter prioritiei? 

N3 

Ho-^kip to queition 0, 

_Yei 

i» Vliit ire they? 

b. Ubo identifiei then? 

c« Are theic iiportint to the prineipil? 
^Tei-'^ev doei he/ihe proiote theie? 

d. Are theie iiportint to teicheri? 
_Yei"^ow do they proaote theiel 

Ho 



3. Hw Buch doei the itiff n i vhole igree on lubject utter 
prioritiei? 

^Little or no igreewnt'-jskip to "C. Principil." 

^3oBe or lubitintiil igreevent 

i« Ho« ire theie prioritiei reflected in the curricului? 

b. Uhit ii done to lee thit they irc tiugbt? 

c. Are you in igreeient vith then prioritiei? 

C. Principil 

I. Oo you think your principil hii i itrong bickground in 
nth? 

h Hov would you deicribe your principil'i ityle of 
initructionil leiderihip? 

D. Student policiei 

1. li individmlisition i big deil it thii ichool? 
^Ho"^Skip to (jueition 2, 
_^Yei 

Doei the principil encourige it, diicourige it, or 
leive teicheri to aike the deciiion? 

^Encourige")Hov? 

Hou Itrong ii the puih? 

Diicourige-)«ov? 

ftov Itrong ii the puih? 

_Leivc teichers to uit the deciiion 

b. Do other teicheri in your building encourige or 
diicourige individgilintion in nith? 

_No")skip ^0 queition 2. 

^Encourige")Ho«? 

Hov Itrong is the puih? 

Diicourige-^ ov? 

Hov Itrong ii the puih? 
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2. li thfrt I preii to uic mil ibility groupi in iithl 
NO")iklp to qucition 3. 

a. Proi vhoil 

b. Hov? 

c. Hov itroni ia the puih? 

I Ho¥ ire itudcnti iiiltned to cliiiei it the beginning ot 
the yeir (e.g., hcterogeoeoui diiirooti by ibillty or 
ichicvcBent)7 

i. Do teichon in your ichool igrct on '.lov retention deciiioni 
ihoiild be ude! 

_Tfei-)How ii tliii currently decided in your ichooll 

E. Cride'tO'gridc coordiMtion 

I, ti iitheiitici cQordinited fro« gridi to gride in your 
ichool? 

_Yei")Hov? 

h How VU ilkt to koov ibout ichool-relitld ieetingi you ittend, 
ind whether utheutici ii diicuiied it then Kitingi. 1 will 
nnt leveril typci of Metiogi. For eich typ< you ittend, 
pleiic tell K hov often the itttingi ire held ind whether my 
Rith diicuiiioRi verc « big deil it the Metingi. 

IZK Attend? Hw often? Big deil Pith diicmiioni 

ii Building 
itiff Bietingi. 

b. Curriculum 
coaltttii 

c. other tucher 
■cetingi (e.g. I 
gridi-Uvtl) 



III. Teachej*! underitandlM Cj'ff^culia pollcUfl 

A. Hhat changes do you foresee in nathetnatlcs in this district in the 
next fev years? What vlU the district do to Qccomplish these chsnges? 

Probe: Do you think thd district will push increased attention 
Co student ochieveiaent? A change in importance given to 
Indiijidualitatlon? Particular topics to be taught? Kore 
line (or courses) in oathemtics required of students? 

B, Vhat national trends do you see in public school Dathenatlcs? 

Probe: Do you think achlevencnt standards viU get Increafled 
attention? PBtticular topics? Grouping practices oc 
other instructlonel strategies? 

IV. Past influences on teadicr/a content declBlortB 

A. (For teachers indicating a change in grouping practices on the little 
survey.) 

1. You Iridicatcd that you have changeil the annunt you use a (vhole 
im^i soall groupi or indlviduQllted) approach to nathenatics 
instruction. Tell about this change. 

2. About vhen did you nake the change? 

3. Any pattioular reaaon for the change? 

4. Have you nade substantial changes in o^ouplng in preceding yeacs? 
(Probe for appro'ilDate date and reason for cliangc) 

a! (For teachers indicating no change In grouping practices on the 
little survey.) 

1. Have you ever inado a substantial change in your use of anil I 
groups or Individualized instruction in tDathcnatics? 

^ Ho Skip to question B. 
_YeB 

2. About when did you taake the change? 

3. Any particular reason for the change? 
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B< (For teicheri indiciling an increiie or decreaie on 
queadoMiire iteo sbout changing the mount of ichool tine 
devoted to fourth-gnde Bitheaitici.] 

li Do you Teaeaber ipprouHtcly when you (increiied! 
decreiied) the iscount of tine you ipend on ntth? 

2. About how lirge vii the chinge? 

3* Cm you iiy anything about vhy you've udtr thii chinge? 

b! (For teacheri indicting no change ») 

1. Are there my yean in which you devoted aignificantly 
ffiore or leii time to ntth thm you plan for thia yeirl 

^Ho-)Skip to queitionC, 

2. Vhenl 

3. About hov ouch nore or leai tiDe? 

4. Can you aay anything about why you chmgedl 

G, Uave you changed your preii for atandarda of achieveaent over 
the yeira (i*e., level of achieveient you find acceptable, or 
atmdardi of maatery, or degree of naatery)? 

^Ho-)Sklp to lection V. 

1. Vhen? 

2. «hy? 

3. Cm you think of any ipecifie topica you formerly wanted 
all fourth-graderi to naater and now teach for expoiure 
only? 

4. How about topica foroerly taught for expoaure md m 
taught for matery? 



V» interaction! concerning nth in grevicui yeiri. 

A. In addition to the leetingi diicuaied eirlier, do you recall 
diicuiiing Mtheiitici with anyone in your building during the 
piat year? 

_,Ho-)sltip to queition B. 
_lfea 

1. m did you talk vith? 

2. About how often did you talk with thii perion about uth? 

3. Do you reiedber what vaa diicuaied in any of theie 
converiatiofii? (If the teacher hai hid frequent uth 
converiationi with anyone, probe ipecifically for 
diicuaalon ibout the five typei of content deciiioni.) 

(Repeit che^e three queitioni for each perion oentioned. When 
you hive gone through everyone lentioned the firat tiie, uk 
whether they diicuaied mth vith anyone elie. If they lay no, 
but hive itill not wntioned the principal or my teachera, 
luggeit thei.) 

B. Pirenj confereneei 

1. Hov often do you hold parent conferences? 

2. I'b lure iom pirenta uk ibout how their child ii 
progreaaing in natheiitlcB. Do you reieiber my pirenta 
who aiked other queitiona about your nathenitici ? 

_1fei-^yhat did they iik? 

__No 

3. Have parenti ever auggeited changei in what you do in 
lath? 

Yei— l/hat hive been your reactioni? 

No 
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4. Do you ttlk to parents outaidc of the regularly achcdulcd 
confarcncet? 

No 

^Yea— ^Htt matheMtict co^ up in thoie convcrtttiona? 

Yei Do you rtMsber «hit •aid? 

^No 

C. Did you have any aignificant converaat ion« about mathcmatica 
in the paat year that we haven*t talked about yet? 

^Yea— ;)Tell me about thea. 

^No 

VI, Individual a in the diatrict influent ial in Mtht<^nca^ . 

(Aak thaac qucationa only if you have tiae left «t thia point. 
Otherwiae theae queationa can be aaked in « phone interirit^ early 
in the achool year.) 

VI 

Ul A. Can you nmme any individuala in the diatrict who have a large 

influence on elementary achool aatheaaticaT (Get name and job. 
If reaponaea are all within diatrict hierarchy, indicate that 
we are intereated in people outaide the hierarchy aa well.) 

B. Are there people in your building, in the diatrict, or 

claewhera, whoae advice you particularly value when it coMa to 
aatheaatica? (Probe aa in preceding queation.) 
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ON 



Spting 1983 

r 



5/23/83 



nmmm 

"•"th.«ls«y,„th.t„e.*„becl.Hfled,r«Hfled 

""^ of tf«.„d«k teacher to 

•'«"'"««rked.f,h«teri,k,«kforel%.t,o„of 
"yes" answen. 

'"•'"""'"^"""^ W teacher .„„n„d™te In ,ppr,pr,ue 
spiM fn NoHNOrt; jectlon, p. 5. 

'^''"'^ookln preparation fo. 

« pp. 8-12, 

»-««*l««t« on district policy; record n«, or ,th.rp,rtl«„t 

'"f«'«tlo«lnOI„rlct/Sch,olPollcy,ectl<«ofthelnteryle.(pp. , 
"^^"''^""'•"'«''»"««»th«t content dec|,|«,«yte 

""™"'°"'^*""^^C"«"*tlncoln).„H,tever,e«tl,. 

«"'3«"'"t.th.t*»riptlon.lt.o.t«r,l„,,o, conflicts .ith 
the Interview, dhen go ,ck to Intervl^ ,,,,, , 



MCKCfiOUND INFOUmilON SHEET 
«wy students did you hive for rathmtlcs In Septeiter? 

3^'^' ^5tli gride 

2- "•«nMtodentsdoyouhivelnyourwthcli$s„o.? 

Sr«de gride 



I grade Im|, 
ard 



4tli 



!;jj;;fM;*nts.lth another teicher for ^^^^^^ 



Ho 



S.!!^!'fJ"Af«™f"''y ™««lsned ,m your diss to mother 



>J • expliln 

t«c^.rorf.MnS[he7uK;";;;™:[;'S;^^^^ 

• wpl«in 

your building? (Count 



^m^^^f^^rtdehMJerflOw are there in 



5th grid. ho«er«« ire the. In your tullding? (tat splits 



— ^ . Wt. knoM 



Jes • expliln 



No 



^fes . expliln 
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V 



GIIOUPIHG 

1. «'^'"5l""l"9 0fth.,«r.,oyd«cr(b,d/oyrus.l5,.pl„5 
Intirvitt), 



' °^^J«"^«t"lpr*ctlct this ye«r differ f^^UlJyst 
<J««rlbed? Cli«hp«lf|caliyfor; 

' wtttr of groups 
" Jize of groups 

• Jtiblllty of groups 

• IndUlduallieil Instruction 

• tricking 



Mt Grtitjg 

students ever mrk on 
oifferent nslgmnents? 

' tricking 

- pooling 



<«P""«l)SW^rt teacher h« Just s.ld,iout,bove details. 
IFSUW«ISilCCUMTE. 



2. S««rl,e ywr uidentindlnj of h« the target students fit Into the 
Juu de.crlbid-.or«k, If you are »supe. THE mm If 
WlUlDERSTiWOIIIGlSUCCUWlE. 



»!LlilL^ for whole mf teacherj) 

'^"""""^'"k'^""^"»"*«tlli,w, the hijhest students 
I" the dais In tens of aptitude for utheutlcs? 

^™«"'*»reiloM he/she fall? 

2- ^WHtlll think that tarjet student 2 ra^ks about _th or _th 
froi the top In aptitude for wtheiMllcs? ~" 

' ^" '^rt iott he/she fall? 

3- mil think taw student 3 rank, .bout _th or _thf,„ 
the bottoiln aptitude for Mthematlcs? 

^" !'ii"f''ere does he/she fall? 



1. reported t^ea^^nt of tt« devoted to ™.ttatt« 
cl.«. Wnj the .at^e™ttcscl«M„ students e.r toe. c^.ce 
to wrii on jnyttilng otiier than iwtli? 
m 

yes --^bout ho* often did this happen! (dally! ,„^„„j|,„ 

•■Wien tills h^ppentd. b wny students do you estlate 
typically Mrkad on sAJects other than Nth! 

-."St , i fe, 

-On days .hen st«ientswrked«, rare than one subject 
Wng«th.h«,mchof the period do you estlnate 
tyPicJllywas spent on Mth? 

__I/2? ori^it! 

2. ""'^"^thewtlcs period typically longer, shorter, or about the 
sine as the utheutlcs period last year! 

^*r(..Ay? 

^Less-Ntiy! 

(Refer to question 4 on the log forn) 

A. you never Indicated m students work on nath during -other periods" 
of the school day. (toes this nean that your students never ^oried 

on nath at other times during the school day? 

B. When you checked "other periods of the school day," did this refer to 
a regular time for nixed seatwork or what? 

— regular mhed seatwork (ask for len(|th of period) 
.other (describe) 

<. Hw «ich of this "other tine* would you guess your students typically 
5P«nd on math? 
^ ^luarter? 

— _orwhat? 



OHiT THE FOLLOyiw oyEsiioNs ON mmu FOR nmm m mi w mmi 

1. '0" Often/seldom reported giving ho™«rk. On days ,hen ™th9«tlcs 
^oi^eri m given, hn. «,ch tlw do you thint the typical student 
spent doing the honwri! 
Blnutes 

2. ^'"""*ntse.pectedtodoallthoirho«workatho«.sopposedto 
school! 

no- Probe to get a good estimate of ho. the Wk" 

ti« relates to the -other periods" tine. ,o that oar 
estlMte of total tin Is reasonable. 

3. to do you decide rfien to give horaork? 



to yoHvrr assign ho«Hork on a topic not covered In class that da,! 



_je$"l)ld you add that topic to the logs! ^n, 

"Are there any topics you covered onl^ In howwrki 
Can you think of one or two examples! 



y« 



_no jfes 



PtftlTlNE 

1. f»^^"'*«">0"dlinotchKHo«wrk.doyoutMnkthetypl«l 
Rrinutes) 



2. Think about tht toUl mmi of tin $tu*nts ,pint wrking on wth 
*$Ji9Ment$ during other periods of the school d^ and at hof«. Hom 
*e$ out.of-cla» t<Ke spent on oath lssl9n^«^ts for this year cnipire 
with that for last year's class? 

more Why? 

less yhy? 

about the sane 



mm cHAfttciEmsncs 

*. iften coq)ared with last year's class, was this year's class 

wre able 

.loss able 

, — ibout the sane in mathewttcj 

Ar. there other important ways in which this year's class differs 

^ro« your class last year? 



C. Old these differences cause you to alter 
i) your grouping? Ho 

^^«-Ifl what way? 

b) choice of topics? no 

^es-enplain 

c) tt« spent on certain topics? _Yes.-eKplain 

k 

i) your standards for student achieve«)«t? ^yes-enplain 



Hi 



00 
0 





■ i 

I. \i-un h - SiRAIGhi-iHROUGH SHLEJ 


TtXTBQOKS 


1. A. HoKfjrIiJIdMlllyougjtlntliebooktlilsjMr? 


iMChert use textbooks in • viriety of ways, l^n going to describe 3 


B. CM you think of any lessons you o«ltt(d or did you cover jt lejjt 


coww style* of textbook and ask you to choose m style m 


pirt of every lesson? 


n«rly mtches your m. Then I'll isk you m specific questions about 


C. Eich lesson In tlie leiclier's Edition of cost teitbooks liu 


hM you use your tMjok. . 


several distinct sectte. As 1 nw each of these, 1 «uld like 


A. Son tiidiers stirt with the first lesson in the book at the t^glnning 


for you to ten_»e If you tvolcillv t„A rt.* p.^ 


of thi year and wori straight through the book, lesson by lesson. 


1. teacher-directed Introductoiy mterlal 


B, Other teachers essentially worii straight through the book, but 


yes 


deliberately omit groups of lessons or whole chapters. 


n»— vUliy not? 


C. Finally, sone teachers skip ir^uid in the book, changing the 


2, probiei sets for student practice 


order in t^ich topics or chapters art presented. 


jes 




— no— ^liny not? 


•^Mhich of these sounds nost like you? 


3. enrichment activities or challenge exercises such ^. starred 


A-!^ Go to I (p. 8) 


problens or brain teasers 


6^ Go to II (p. 9) 


ye5 


CSGotoIII (p. 10) 


no— iUhy not? 


Hone of the above^ Improvise: Hjght begin with. "Can you in a 


4. story probleitis at the end of a lesson 


few words describe how you use the book? 


y« 




no — My not? 




5. rtview exercises at the end of a lesson that ait not related 




to the content of that lesson (e.g., keeping flt| 




yes 




no^llhy not? 



GO 10 THE WE5II0H ON SyPaEHEMlttrai.'l S (p. 13| 
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II. (fM B"SaECIH£ OHISSION SHLE) 

««'«r (did/Kill) you set In the booli this year? 

B. "'^^y'-d'oose to teich«w topics ^11, oBlttlnjotherj? 

C. l^f"!thichiptiphMiln,s|„,copyofthet«tbook'stibleof 
twtwts IS i guide) <S Hhat duoten do vm, ([, 

nw«»iy.()i;'crlbe«diipten^epe they skip 111, or 
•Iwt jll.of the Iissais.) 

D. ""^youtyplcillyuHiH of the textbook lessons that deiUlth 
I topic you've decided to teidi? 

yes 

no Wiynot! 

£. Each lesson In the Teacher's Edition of mst teitbooks has 

''""1 distinct sections. Mna« each of th«.. I „,jl,k, 

1. teacher-dtrect'd Introductory mteriil 
_^ye$ 

no— »Uhy not? 

2- Pnililw sets for student practice 
ye» 

no-^Wiy not? 

3. '"rif««it«tl»ltles or challenje exercises such as starred 
problensoi- oraln teasers 

no— vUhy not? 

<• Jtory problems at the end of a lesson 

y«j 

no— *«iiy not? 



5' «vl«e«rcls,s at the end of a lesson that an., not related 
to the content of that lesson (e,g., keeping fit) 
. yes 

• no-4Wiy not? 

ITOlHEWTIONCNSOPtlENMyMrTOS (p. 13) 



Hi) 



(C-SKIP-WHD SiyLE) 

AJ. Uliy do you change the order? 

U %*yO"ctaetote.chso«topi„.ndnotothm? 
Of contints » i ^ulde) ASK-* 

S What chapters did yo^onit? (If n«essary. descrlbns 
chiptm.her,thty,Mpall.oral,o,tall,ofthe 

tt) you typically ujem^teubook lesson that deals Nith 
a topic you've decided to teach? 

yes 

no— 4llhy not? 

D. Each le«on In the Teacher's Edition ofwst textbooks has 

several distinct sections, Asinj*..*. . , 

^ each of these, hould like 

ftryouto tel! wlfvou*;T <.jiii...... .. . ^ . ^ , 

— ■LliJj LteacI) ^at part of t)\t Unnn 

1. teacher-directed Introductoi^ mate^iii 
yes 

. no— ♦Hhy not? 

2» probtes sets for student practice 
yes 

„ no-^Hhy not? 

3. '"ricWKtivlties or ch»>ie„5, 
proliloiis or brain tetsers 

y« 

ro— tUliynot? 

<. itoryproblematthewdofaiejjo,, 



to the content of that lesson (e.g., keeping fit) 

.yej 

^iio-»y|iy not! 
MTOIHE WlONONSOPPlEHEmmEIIMLS 



K 

__J«~)Cinyoubp|.ny d.icrlbe .liy you mm 

— pr«Mt m toplcj not covertd In text 
^f;,V^^''<«"'lP"«f"f"rtopl«pr«e„t,dl„ 

TEKieOOK Ml 

!■ year, hftdonj hive you y„d your pr«mMtl,te,t? 

__3 or nn ywr^-^ Nis your use of Uii text changed f,„ i,,, 
ytar to thij year! " 



1 yMr 

I years 



yes-4 Explain 

Dtd the chinge In booki effect: 

topics you teadi? m 

li- Jrouplnj of students? no 



— yo-^fuplitn 



— ^ yK^Expliln 



total tlae devoted to natli? 
tlie Oft selected topics? _ 



— l-K-^Explaln 

J" — J^M-^Expliln 



0' all tft, «th topics you covered this year, vhat irt the tu or 
three topics you consider mstksortjnt for (fourth jrade/flfth grade) 
studeflts to leim? 

S. 'Meat about the level of our catiloj (other than facts or 
Jtory problem) and asli 

-♦Ho-dldyou^ddeNhen to ™ve frw (na« the topic) to the 
next topic you covered? 

(Prabe for level of student .chlevewnt and percent of students) 

2. fl. (Fourth grade) I ass^ you covered lultlpllcatlon this year. How 

dt1youdeclde,h«ntoshlftfrMl„,onsonone.dl5lt™itlpll„ 
to lessons on tw-dlglt multipliers? 

(Pr^be for level of student adilevewnt and percent of students) 
«■ iFtfth grade) I assu« you covered dl,isl«, this year. H«dldyou 
*cl*Hhen to Shift fro. lessons on onHlgIt divisors to lessons on 
t« digit divisors? 

(Prube for level of student achleve«nt ijd p,«ent of students) 

3. Are there my topics you teach for "exposure" only? 

I" «ked to explain "exposure." respond, "topics taught for exposure , re 
tho" -h'^ you an not concerned .bout the nurt^r of students .ho «,ter 
the topics,") 

— >M please nam two or three of these 

^ did you decide ^en to ™vef™(n.„ any topic «tloned| to the 
wxt topic you covered? 

(" Wrl,!,, „,„ ,„ 1,,,,, ^ ^ ^, 
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1. Hwwny of your students will repeat this jradc next year) 



^ IJ this typical of the nuter of students you hive retilned In recent 

!lo— ^Ejipliln (then go to 3) 

— Ym Is niftir 0 or I? -^SKIP TO NEXT SECTIOfI 
jsnuflber2oriorB7-t(;oto3 
3, Has your school or dIstHct provided my guidance or advice ibout 
ttilnlng students? 
^no 

__yes-f ExpUln 



4s 



BSIGHHEflT TO ClilSSgS 

I. Will Mthewtlcs ichievefent play any part In the isslgnwent of your 
students to clissis for next year? 

^no 

— y« -t His this had any Influenci on your Mthenatlcs Instruction 
thl$ ynr? 
no 

_yi$ -^Eiplaln 



Other than your (mh records of dally wort, what kind of records have been 
kept this year on student progress In wtfieamtlcs? 

(Wio sees these records? ) 

(Whit hippens to then? ) 
Mitlwut too «.ch tro^le. could we obtain copies of these records-Including 
nport cards, but not your grade book-for the target students? Ha«, should 
^ blanked out, and photocopies Identified singly as target student 
1, 2, or 3, 
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PERCEPTIOHS OF Din aiCT HHP SCHOOL pot irv 
I «"« Jilnj to .sk you »yeril ,«stl«is |„ .„ «t.«¥t to fdwtify .r„s 
«*« your school or district hinetiiepoHci.5. In .r«s wher, th«re 
•It M Policfu, tilt quiitlonln] should go quickly. 

WTNEMTICS OBJECTIVES 

A. ^'''^"•"r.af.vspdil efforts by yoyr district to pwte 
NSfiHn the iteiofNtheMtlcs objectives? 

M 

__)/ej -■ briefly describe 
»• '« wur school oaklnj my ($pecl.l/.dditio„,|) efforts to pwte 
•fther the district's policy or Its (w,p,„^,„t^,j,rea! 

^ti - Weflif describe. (Clarify whether thesi reflect school 
Idltlitlves rtjirdlng district policy, or the school's 
m policy.) 

^ (this policy/these policies) .ffectej ,our tuchlnjl 

2. HEAP {mm mim] tesiiw 

Of .nyspeclil efforts by your district to pn^te 
PO'fcles 1(1 the irci of KEIP testing? 

no 

— yej - briefly describe 

«• W^r school Mklng wy (sptcl.l/eddltlonel) efforts to pmte 

'fther the district's policy or Its «„po„c^,„tM, .re,? 
.no 

~J« •- briefly describe. (Cljrify ,^,1^,^ th«e refUct school 

Inltlitlvesresardlnj district policy, or t 'school's 
Mn policy.) 

.H^'h.s (this policy/these policies) effected your teich In,? 



3. »12EOOROlSIR,c,c,,„,P„5,5 0F^,„£WriCUCHlEVEHENr 
(NM£: ^ ^ 

*• *re you nirt of ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ j,,^^,^^ ^^^^^ 

Pfll't'M In the ire, jf or district-jenerited tests of 
••"■wtlcs ,chle,e^j, 
m 

„ r^""'^""^*scribe 
°' " J'^f school mn 
^^^^^^^^^^^^J*'^5«,y(sp,cl.l/.Jdltlon.l) efforts to pro^te 
'^'^^'J policy or ils (Jwn Policy in this irea? 

— ^" ■■ describe. (CHrlfy whether these reflect school 
rejardlnj district PoUcy. or the school's 

*fl policy.) 
HOKhSS (this M], 

'Wthese policies) '"«ted your tetching? 
^^JOUfcireofin^ 

speclel efforts by your district to promte 
In tile ere, j^^^^^^^ other Mteriils for ntb? 

—."0 

^^'"'^ Ascribe 

'""W wklng (5p<j„,/,^JItlonal) efforts to pr(«,t, 

«fth«r the district. 

"spollcyoritsi^npollcyln this jrei? 

no 

describe. (CUri'y whether these reflect school 
rejjrdlnj iiitr'ct policy, or the school's 

poli^^i 

C. HowhJs (this Doll 

•^""Wthese policies) Jff«tedyour teaching? 



5. ™««i«r«E*OFn«Emrs™.oi£SPE.«rwi«. 

««yo.«.r, or ,„y, pec, .,,rUby„. district t.p«, 

policies In the,™ of tl«t. be spent te,chlng«th»,tlB! 
n o 

— y« ■■ tplefiy describe 
8. ''^"^''^»o'«Hn5„y(5p«,„/„,t,o„.„.,,rt^^^p^^^ 

•"^•^t^e^fW policy orits«„ poll, ,„tMs.re.J 

-J«»"trleny describe. (Cl.rify whether these reflect school 
fnfti.tlve, resirdlng district policy, or the school's 
owipollc;;.! 

C. "»*^«lt^Mlly/>;.:.pollclesK,ff«tedyourte.chl„5J 



«. mm 91 tBE OF mi « « ihoivwizeo ikt^ction in mmmi 

» *'*">'"»"^0""y5pecl.l efforts by yo„r district to pr««te 

I»llciesinthea,».ofuseofs«ll5ro^ori„dlvido.li„dl„str.ct.on 
InmUi? 



— yw •• hrlefly describe 

''^""^"'"^'"'•"^('Pt^W'^dltlonell efforts to pr«ote 
the district's policy orits«. policy ,„tbi,,„, 

- n o 

~J«"brleny describe. (Cl.rify whether these reflect school 

'"ftlitlves resirdlnj district policy, or the school's 
ow policy.) 

(this policy/these policies) .ffectedyoor teaching, 



RELEVANT 10 MIHEWriCS 

' '"^"•'"'°""''^«"""-<s by yo. district to pr^te 

policies in the.™, of student retention or sr.de.to.gr.de pro^tlon? 
no 

— yes •- briefly describe 

' '^"''"'"^'"'"^l'^'"/.dd.t,on.l,.„ortstop™«te 
'"'^''^'"^'"''^"^^•Mts^^po,,, 



-J«"Hefly describe. (Cl.rify.bether these reflect sch«, 
^'STding district ,iicy. or the school-s 

«n policy.) 



^•H«h.s (this pollcy/th,„ policies) iftoed 



yo^i tsiching! 



""""^""™".«rH£OEMro«lH. 

^"^°"*"'*°""^'P«'«""orts by your district to pr^te 
policies In the , re. Of «th ini.rvlce for te,cher$? 
m 

I'M briefly describe 

6. "y»"nchool«.king.,.(speci.lM,t„„,„,,,,,,,p^^^ 

'"^'^ or Its ».n policy in this .r.,, 

-^"•■brleny describe. (Clarify whether these reflect school 
lnfti.tives regarding district policy, or tb. school's 
owi policy.) 
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5. «LlClESFRMG5FECl»ironcnmi:W!CS(M«no,,jo 
TMOHtTRlCHasyMr) 

«■ *'*'«"»"™o'««MP«f.l effort, by 

thitiiehlnj of topic, lr.i«(SKi(|„? 
no 

— •• briefly dctcrlbt 

• '"^'^ '^^ ^OW' policy or It, „^h„.^, 


briefly torlb.. (Clirify whether these reflect school 

initl«i»e$resirdinjdl,trlct policy, or the ichool's 
ow policy.) 

C. ""^"(tMs policy/the.. pollcl„),ffKt,dyo„rUichlnj? 



sptcui. riocuMs 

I- ^ .CM ,r ,,,, 

_fc-«ip to lucTivin 

^tii-brlifly diicribi 
2. Bwbuthlipw,r«|,f„tjdy,uf 



mcnvm 



;our iith Uitructlofl thli 



topic iilicdoQ 



PKiOl 

tocil clM OQ uthmtlw 



i Porter 
5/25/83 



<MITION TO THE N-34 ENMF-yEUR 
TEACHER INTERVIEM 



th« 5/23/83 Md-of- 



covered l„ theie eo"n,tlo!l? °' '^'"'^ 

tee convemtloflj? "«r«i )" 



12'/ 



A, Porter 

va/as 



Spring 1985 



Policy Influenci Int«rv|«w Schedula; 
N • 36 Study 



Mil you lieko. ' 
I jr. th. r...o«. ,ou ud. ,h. ch«„, u .oJ S ' ' 



'"•)»«.b.rl„Hch.n,.„db,p„vyi„,„^^^^^ 

ihintt hivin; bum iiit,^- 

!;!!"a''"!!'''"P°'l«Mor,aurdl,trlctI 1/ ,o 

''^^'^^^Mi^:^^ . for h.vi„, „, . ch.„, ,„ 

'»P"«'»"f-'^""'-'.v you h.dhypoth..i..th,tth. policy 



Itea I, p. B 



I. l^IO'"y"k»ft..ch.r.vhoch.„„dth.lrtl„.l,oc.tto„; 
of Aujuit 19J2 ind It,. 1, p, 10 of r,ll 19641 

SSl'lJ^^ 

«ik <ot JO iinutii iich'ii,), " ' "■')" • 

NOTE TO IHTERVIEKEK; Tot t«icl,.r. .i, . i. t 

t««h.ri who tiusht uth In g»upi ot .t witlpl. 



i) Wiy did you I4ki thli chingil 
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00 
vO 



11. ififila 

"""-^"-^•"^■-'"nl.r«.p.rtd.p,„d.«up.„.h. 
«I.Ufot th. dlmict. c.ipt«l.., win likely bM,c„.,ry, 

lit ut fnr utii ^(.,1; ^,|^,lt^JJ|_^^ 

W»fdlJy«uk, thiichin,, in ,«r„rt«t c«.r.,.f 
Inichool poltdii ind prictlcn.) 



I" y..| In .hit ,.yl """"^ 

w.; did i chi!,.r ' " "'1' «" «..' 

""""^^••■"^'^^-^■'-.^ 

"''""^'Mu.«l.nn.lr.cou.vhKth.CMch.rr,.„.d.Modl«rlcc 
^^''"■^'^^^^ 

Uis: 

Wat iililiilni In ,hit hi« comid lo („, 
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VII. Chansei In Dlitrlct rollclei 

Thii Lcdon of th. interview |,„ thrie p.rt. mcIi o[ which Is unique to ih. 

dlicrlcc of tht tticher bdng Intervliwed, 

Id^tlfy Hch I.port.nt ch.ng. In dUtrlct policy mt .ii. period of 
our .tudy uiin« th. tht.. currlcuN mmmot mtmUw, (,prinR, 
^^^2' 1'"; .^er. im). fiLmlUfiil^ identify 

*nd ui (only for policial not y.c iufflcl«ntly covered): 

1. Art yoy fialllir with thli m policy In your dlitrlct? 

2. n -hit wiyi hn thli chmgi In policy iff.ctid your prictlc.i 
Inuthmtlcilnitnictlonf iProbi for iich of our four 
contint dicliloni.l 

b For Hch itronj dlitrlct policy not yit luffldintly described, ask: 

In vh,t wyi hii thli policy .ff.ctid your prictlci In wth? 
irroti for iich of our four contint dicliioni.) 

c. NOTE TO INTERVimS: All ta«hir, .re Co be uked ibo.t Imirvlce 
KtlvitUi; 

«ivi you ittindid inr Innrvici icthltlii (hii yiir thit focuied 
on utn? 

Uf yiil Diicrlbi thill Iniirvici ictivitln, [frobi for iponior 
ind contint.) 

|U not cliir froi isrilir iictlon of thi Intir>Ii¥, nkj 

Md your pirtlclpitioo hivi my influinci on your uth 
Innnictlonf [Frobi for our four contint dicIiIoni,| 



NOTE TO mmmu: Ch.ck f"a^ .,uiitlonn.lre far which of thnf to a 
VIIK Uit f.U 3foa Indlcitid on i quiiilonnilri thit If you ,m fm to do 
«tiitivir you vintid in nth, you would diflnlniy chingi 
I. thi totil nuabir of ainutii ipint on nth iich mk 
I) Don thli itlU riflict your (iiHng? 

II) Vhit chingii would you Uki to uki? 

III) lOiy don't you ful fri« to chmgi? 

b. thi iltint to which 111 your itudinti uudy thi im toplct 
1) Don thli itlll riflict your fMiin^? 

II) Vh«t chingii would you Uki to ukif 

III) ^7 don't you ful fna to chingi? 

c. thi iilictlon of toplci you tiich In uth 

I) Don thli itlll riflict your failing? 

II) Vhic chingii would you lUi to uki? 

III) Vhy don't you fiil frii to chingit 

d. thi digrii of uitiry riqulrid on cirtiln toplci 

I) Don thli Itlll riflict your fiiUng? 

II) Vhit chingii would you lUi to ukit 

III) % don't you fiAl frii to chingi? 
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Appendix F 

District Policy Study: Teacher Questionnaires (1982-85) 
1» General Topics 
2. Subtopic Experience and Belief 
3» Topic Coverage, Intentions, and Experience 
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!• General Topics 



! coming yiar? 

1 la 

2 10 4 SKIPTOTHEHEKTPWE 

2. Oo you particularly enjoy teaching ttU gewral topic to fourth graders? 
I Iti . 
t No 



1 rtxtbook 

2 Official currlcujuiiQuid g/ 
Objectives — 

4 Hywn beliefs 



5 Advice from tnot jur teKlier at ly 
grade level " * 

5 Advice fm the prInclMi 

^ Wvlce froi anotlwr person In the district 

B Other 



^' fml'X^} "l^*''"3e period of tin* your fourth graders ,ill 
spwd on this general topic duHng the coilng year? 

Hore thij) twnty school days 

5 Eleven to h*enty days 

4 Six to ten days 

3 Three to five days 

2 One to tM days 

1 Less than one day 4 SJdPTOTHEiffiJdPWE 

5. In which of the following nonths are you likely to devote nre thin am div m 

ifS^ ?J" "1!^ f i"f " 'Kup ilcli!; ' 
answer in tenas of the months in which wre tha n half of the fourth andirt In 

^ ^ 3 < 5 6 ; B 9 10 11 
S«Pt Oct .Nov Dec Jan Feb Har Apr .Kiy j,n, 

to predict 



BOCRflL TOPICS DueSTIOflWIflE 
SflHE FUE ftJESTims ICfJE ftSiED flWUT m ^ TfC FOLlOWI^l TWiCSi 
flDDITlONOFMfaE NUMBERS 

BUBTRflCTIONOFUOENUHBEftS 
HULTIPLICflTIDN OF HOLE NUMBERS 
DIVISION OF UHXE NIMBERS 
NUMERflTIDN 

FRPCTIONS/NUEO NUMBERS 
OEClNflLS 

mi 
mm 

RPTIOS/PROPQRTIONS 

EftWTlONS INVOLVING UNKNOUNS OR MORE THW ONE QPEftflriON 

KEASURENENT 

BEONETRy 

PROBflBILITy m SrOTISTICS 

USE OR INTERPRET GRftPKS, FIGURES OR MEB 

STORy PR081EK5 

PROBLEMS INVOLWNB LOGICW. REflBONlMQ 
COHPUTER flPPLICflTlOHS 
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13b' 



SubtopiC! 



^ J, bUDI 



SEB, 4W. 1 

iijubtopic Experience and Belief 



SEB, nil, 



^ 



1. H»«wh«Perlence do you have l„ teaching tMis^btoplc! 
) I liJve jajs£ taught it 

3 '*"=""9''titoccasloHll^,|,e„[t^^^^^ 

' '*'«JlSSiLiJjmta#tlt«NItau9htfourtMr^ 

5 '^"'ilffiNHit.Ne.rIhavetau5httotMrad..athemi« 

2. "»^™"^f«h grade teachers doyoubElleve teach this topic regularly? 

1 All or almost all 

2 Host 

3 Some 

4 None or very few 

aneiiH taught? (Circle one number only. I 

3 Third grade 

4 Fourth grade 

5 Fifth grade 

6 Sixth grade 

0 flone of the above 

S Essential 

4 Very important 

3 Somewhat Important 

2 Not vsry important 

1 Not at all important 



' tST:£s''' '''''''''' ''''^^^^^^ 

1 Very knowledgeable 

2 Fairly knowledgeable 

3 Slightly knowledgeable 

4 Not at all knowledgeable 

■f^Tg IS mopic mr yoy have never t«t to fourth g«, m to 



1 Definitely yes 

2 Probably yes 

3 Probably not 

< Definitely not 



IiffJ''!„M!!H''n^'"^?' '^"t^^"' "f tbis subtoplc usually 

differ substantially from tbat found in the textbook(s| used in the class? 

1 Ves 

2 No 

0 Subtcple not covered in the te«tbook(5) used in the class 
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SE0--SUBTOPICS, EXPERIENCE AND BELIEFS GUEST lONNAR IE 
THE BAHE SEVEN QUESTIONS UERE REPEATED ABOUT THE FOLLOUINO 13 SUBTOPICS t 

1. HRITE HHOtE NUHBCRS IN EXPflM>£D NOTATION 

2. ESTINATE PRODUCTS (IN WHOLE NUHBER NULTIPLICATION) 

3. SOLVE FOR HISSINB FICTORS UHERC THE HISSINO FACTOR IS A UHOLE NUMBER 

4. RECOGNIZE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIVISION AND SUBTRACTION 
3. DIVISION UITH TUO DIQIT DIVISORS, NO REItAINDERS 

6. IDENTIFY EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS AND DECIMALS 

7. ADD UNLIKE FRACTIONS 

6, FIND PERCENTS OF UHOLE NUMBERS 

9. ESTIMATE MEASUREMENT VALUES IN METRIC SYSTEM 

10. COMPUTE PERIMETER OR AREA OF RECTANGLES 

11. USE KM0ULED6E OF GEOICTRIC PROPERTIES OR CHARACTERISTICS TO IDENTIFY 
MISSING PARTS OF GEOMETRIC FIGURES 

12. COMPUTE AVERAGES OR MEANS 

13. MAKE GRAPHS, FIGURES OR TABLES 

VO 14. SOLVE STORY PROBLEMS TWT REQUIRE USE OF TWO OR MORE OPERATIONS/STEPS 
Ln 

13. DEMONSTRATE KNOWLEDGE AND SKI US IN COKHJTER APPLICATIONS 
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3. Topic Coverage, Intentions, and Experience 



CCE, 4th, 



:'"3 f« coding ,ear L al - t* « . T "'^^ 

»^ I' '«t !:.?!o?iSI^^^^^ Sir,?; 



muu Oil tui 

IHMI 



lUtVIC 



llJJllHOOOHmiMM UlUMJ 




2 3 



I 2 3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



_ m * _ onis) ~ 

Wy.|socl.tlve.dlitr1butive or other 123. 

^ M6 ♦ J orn + 5 i 5 f | 

to""'' off whole nutters 

Cwpltte nwter pitterns/s^M>nr.. 
3. 6. _, IT or 4, J, 25) " 

MiJi (''S. . 8 written In base tw Is ?)"- 
Identify uni ons_or intersectloni nf , , . 

eyes includes which of your classwtes'' 



I 2 3 
>.9., I 2 3 



. f. ^iich of your classwtes?) 

^^^^ '^""'"'""•^•="^l«o"--*«-tth.leftandoneatther.,ht.) 



CCE, 4th, 
/tl»» f '11, p 




2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



1 2 3 



ADDITION OF WHOLE Nlimi 



Wdcolw Of wiltlple digit ninbers 
lor single and multiple digit nmbers) 

Solve jlsstnijdW problems (e q 
22 J4 or « > n ■ 56) 

SOBTMCTIOH OF Mr mum 

Subtract multiple digit nueb^n ,itii 
torrowlnq — 

Solve for missing valiiti in (i,M»,>.'.n 

HmTIPUCATIOHOFMlFnicmi; 

Interpret concrete or pictoria l 
representaFons ol «MlHpHr.ff,n 

lit" 1 1 wi tlplicatlon ficti 

NujM by slnjledl^ 
("nerthan iiltlpllcitlbn facts) 

!!"lMhy ml tlples of 10 nr p...„ 

!!!!!Mliy wltlple dloit Bi]iHpii.» 
EstliMte products 

Sol»< for misslnjjactors where the 
fssing factor is a uhole number 
le'S.i 6«D'48or60n -480) 

Solve story crobletis that focus on 
"mUlpiicationof tin nmnn 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



12 3 4 



Hi 
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CCE, 4th, 



F 'B4, 4th, 



iMi Hit 



mm 



iff k 




I 2 ] 

I 2 1 

I 2 3 

I I 1 

I 2 3 

1 2 i 



(0 I 2 3 
1 2 ] 



1 2 3 



I 2 3 



I 2 3 



d ivision OF yHOLE mm 

Hfwgnlje reliHonslilp beunn division I 
Jiif subtraction 

Recjll dlvlstofi racts i 

mvtslofi witli slfijle digit divisor s j 
and rewlfidtrs 

Division wl til ttodljlt divisors ifld i 
no ruMlfidtrs 

Estimate quotients ] 

CtiKl( inswrs to division probleiis j 
usinj wltlpTtcatton 

WMtIfy factors/connon factors i 

Solve story oroblws that focus on j 

Solve problems that require more than one 1 2 
2£JJ2fl2j «n<i include parentheses/g rDUDlna 
imTMM (8 + 3)U.ffl7 ^ ^ 
X 24) " )) 

Solve for missing factors »<here the 1 2 
fflisjing facfor Is a fraction, mixed 
number or decimal (e.g., 15fi • 5) 

Solve for the unknown In proportional 1 i 
equations (e.g., 5/8- W) 



] 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



IHJ44 



11 



if ; i / 



/' •/ ^1 I 

^ 4' f i 

:s j; 

I // / f 
I // 1 # 



FflACllONS/WlUQNUHSEflS 

2 3 Identify plctorlil or coftcrete repreun - 
UCioni Of iqnivtiint frictloni 

2 3 Identify wuivalintiiMd nirtirs/ 
iitrogerfriictiDn! li>a.. a/liiU/ii 

2 1 identify equlvilent h 
deciuls le.o,. .25 

2 3 Qrdir or cowplete m%r mitntti mini; 
>,<, or i fflr Cm or wn frictionj 
(e.g., which Ulargiu? 5/8, 9/lfi or 
12/321 or 5/8^9/16) 

2 3 Add like fractions • sue denoilnitors 

2 3 Add unlike fractions ■ different 
deiibiinatorj 

2 ] Divide frictions or lixed niiters by 
othr fractions or lixed imben 
(e.^M 1/3 n/< i ?| 

2 3 DetemlRc frictioMl wrts of a wholi 
!!2*!!:(«.3., I/] Of il - ?) ■ 

2 3 Solve story prpbltars that focus on 
fractions 



HONEY 

2 3 Haiie change 

1 3 Compute pricjs with discounts expressed 

as fractionsTr percents 

OECIHALS 

2 3 Add two declMts (or a decinal and a 

whole nunberl 



3 4 

3 4 

3 i 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



3 4 
3 4 



2 3 4 
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CCE, 4tll, 



(OltUCt Ult ItM 
llll'll 



«0 
00 



I 2 3 
I 2 ] 

1 2 ] 



1 2 ] 

I 2 ] 

I 2 ] 

1 2 ] 

1 2 ] 

I 2 3 

I 2 3 

I 2 3 

I 2 3 



if Sf 

4' # 



Hiiltiply ideclfMl and a whole nuinber 
Divide a decliwl by a whole number 

Divide a whole nunber by a decimal 
PERCEHT5 

Coiflpute percents • determine what percent 
one nuinber is of another (e.a,, 12 Is 
what percent of 25?) 

Find per_cents of whol e mh^n (en,, 

SoUe story probla!i| that hm on 
percents 



MTIOS/PROPORTIQHS 

fiane the ratio that describes the 
relation betMtn two given sets (e.g., 
ratio of boys to girls In the classroonl 

Ijse or interpret scal« f<>>|., scale 
drawings » inaps) 

HEASUREHEHT 

Estimate measurcw^^ values in metric 
pSTcg.^ approximate ^engtiroTa 
line in on; approxinate weight in kg.) 

Identify eouiyalen tmejsijwnr viIupc 
inEnglisn units (e.Q..6qh. i li^ l 

Tel! time , standard clock face 

Coinpute perimeter or area of rectangles 



2 3 4 

1 3 4 

2 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



CCE, 4th, 
f 'in 



mm ikw 



mum cf (ouwciiTiSMr 

m Kt\ Uiin I, your l(h 



1 2 3 

1 I 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

I 2 3 



1 2 3 
1 2 3 



2 3 




GEQHETRY 

Plotpositlvc and negative nunbers on 
a grid 



Name or draw geometric shapes or figure s 
equl 



• parts of figures (e.g., parallelogram, 
luiuteral triangle, radius, diagonal) 



Name or draw tr^ansformations of shapes 
or figures (e.g., rotations, reflections, 
fl»ps. slides, projections) 

Interpret ^ctorial representations 
of. aria or volune 

Use knowledge of geometric properties 
or characteristics to identify missing 
parts of geometric fig ures fg.q.. given 
two angles, find missing angle of a 
triangle) 

Develop skills in using a compass, ruler 
^nd/or protractor to make geometric 
constructions 

PmBlLlTY UNO STATISTICS 

Compute averages/means 

Determine probability of occurrence 
or spedried event^ le g.. yhar arp rhp 
cnances of rolUng'an even-number with 
one die? What is the probability of 
being born on a Sunday?) 

Solve probleflis involving cortinations 
and/or pennutatlons (e.g., flow many 
dulerent ways can 5 students line up at 
the drinking fountain? or How many out- 
fits can Susie create from 6 blouses 
and 3 pairs of jeans?) 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



2 3 4 
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f % % 




2 } 



I ] 



I ] 



vo 



I ] 



I ] 



2 ] 



SinurlH Ititlitit,] .1 
Intirpnt M us( ||i»„„„,(.. . . , 
STQRy PMBLtKli 

Mntenci Wit r p ' ""^f 
reprtiints tht p,,|„^J "'•5"'' 
iMrn/appljf i pirtlciilar itntiov for 




Uii logical r«soni„5 to soi.f kon. 
ttlatloMhip of A l^i Qi ' 

OTiEyppyuTiojjs 

C(^"»rapplteat(ol, S"'^ 
lin^uaga, OMratlon of 1 , ? 
prtjgriraing) '^"""•f' 



I 2 ] ( 



12 14 



2 ] 4 



2 ] 4 



2 ] 4 



2 ] 4 



2 3 4 



din 



5" till blanks, witj the ttw sclieduled 
^!!^i!!?!!!^l£lMCNly (i.g., lOiOO . 

lU'.aS Jim) 



]f no tlrtie Nis scheduled on a Given 
d«y,wrlt« none. 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS TEHCHINC 
WOR WRE PERIODS OF HATH TOFOiS t 

• If (a| yoy taught m than one period of 
jath per day to fourth graders and (bl vou 
had the iame students for each oTtheu 
P«riod$, answer under flatfi Cla» I only, 
I^ (*| you taujht mrt than one period of 
wtbf'er day to fourth graderj and (b) vou 
had different student; for eichlT theje 
periods, answer separately for each ciajj, 



Hath Class I 



Hath Class 2 



Konday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 



!!iM!a$$3 



2. 



S£ Sa^^^^ ^/ou expect your fo.th 

'chool oJ ^SilcrlSSt;^"^ '^^ ^«9"larly scheduled tiw for .orMn, i! 



Hath Class I 



Minutes per 
week: 



Hath Class 2 



Hath Class 1 
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CCE, nh 



^' lltlfr^t ^^'^ '''^ ^^voted to fourth grade 

fflathwwtics in /our djssroom changed over the mi five years? 

1 Generally increased 

2 Generally decreased 

3 No general Increase or decrease 

4 Don't know/can't renei*er 

^ S"fi!! S)'^'^" ^^^^ ^^"'^^ ^'"^^ 



Part C 
Other questions 



CCE, dth 



eighth Grade Content 

1 Here Is a list of sew topics from a typical eighth grade uih text. Hoh c^for. 
tab e wu d you feel with this content, If you were assi^d to teach 8th grade 
nex year? Consider only your knowledge of the content . ai:.r not yocr level of 
confidence In using new teaching strategies. (Circle the aproprlate response 



Would nend to Vould need 
Cortfort^ble with review this considerable 
this cc itent now conte^^t study 



a Use of exponents and square roots 

b Write numtwrs in scientific 
notation 

c Multiply and divide fractions 
and mixed nunbers 

d Divide deciiMls by decimals 

e Locate points on a 4 
quadrant graph 

f Hultiply and divide negative 
nuittftrs 

g Solve for unknown q-iantities In 
algebraic equations 

h Codipute surface area or volume 

i Construct congruent triangles 

j Estimate lengths in metric units 

k Find a percent of a number 

1 Use coniliinations and pemutations 

m Compute the i,iean« the median, the 
mode 

n Use or interpret scales (e.g., 
scale drawings, maps) 

0 Use properties of triangles to 
find nlssing angles or sides 



3 



First Administration, F82 ^{^ ccE. 4th. 

ILMJgt /rn to do mmr yn„ 

2. During tHe conlnj year, if you wers hu f« a. 



' Total nuniOer of 
ninutes fourth 
^nitn spend on 
flwtheiMiicj each 
Neck 

^ The extent to Mlilch 
ill 4tl) graders 
study the sine 
topics 

c The selection of 
f0P'« you teach 
in oiittatlcs 

d the amount of tlfli« you 
ipend on certain of 
these topics 

e The order In v^hich 
topics are covered 

2 f The degree of 
wstery required 
on Certain topics 



»e"n<tely Probahly I2fl °''L"''"^ Not applicable 



3 < 

3 4 

3 4 

3 \ 

3 4 



Second Administration, F8^ 



F'84Jth 



Parte 
Other Quiistlons 



If you wtre free b d o whatever y ou u>nr In m.rh..>^<.^ 



M S fe iu r« ^ r P'*"* o' the 

roiiDwins areijf (Circle the appropriate nunber In each rtw.j 



ft ij J. , ^''•''''''ly Oeflnltely Kot agplicabie 

De A «ly Probably ^uld m wuld not' (I aJllSd 
^SallMm.. v^uld change change rh^> free Chnnl.l 

Total nuhber of 
ilnutcs fourth 

graders ipend on 1 2 ^ . . 

wthewtlcs each ^ 
week 



The extent to which 
ill 4th grjders 
Uudy the im 
topics 



The selection of 
topics you teach 
In Mthematlcs 



d. The degree of 
wstery required 
on certain topics 



2 3 < 



I 3 4 



2 3 i 



jMwItuqt of lncnntn,| fl.,. 



wthaatlcs is concerntd " ftrfmut In 



C(wparlnq list y» r's cl<ss with tht y iAr h>f.r. 

J. TMnk of the stumnts you hid for fourth gride iMthtMtics list veir (1981 Ril i> 

5 I9fl3-fl4wsnjch higher ability 

4 1983-84 has sonewhat higher 

3 1533-84 was about the m as 19B2-fl] 

I 19B3<84 was sotnewhat lower 

I 1983-84 was ftuch lower 

0 I did not teach fourth grade wthefliatlcs both years 



150 
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First Administration, F82 
(cont.) 



rcE, jtii. 



4. (m Hhat you ilready know mi the fourth graders who will be in vour 

5 Hych higher than last year 

4 Sofflevhat higher than lastyfiar 

3 About the sanie as last year 

I Somewhat lower than last year 

I Huch lower than last year 

0 I do not have enough knowledge to predict 

Sources of (nforaatlon 

5. Over the past tt^o years, how important have each of the following been to 
;o^;;jH^^ (circle the IKaS 

Very Fairly Of little Of no 
jfliportant Important importance importance 



a Professiooal journals i i 

b District Inscrvlce activities 1 2 

c Other cooferences or workshops 1 I 

d Caimlttee or staff meetings i 2 

e College or university courses I 2 

f District/building math 1 3 
coordinators 

g Other teachers 1 1 



the wicular journals, conferences, reetings, courses, etc, to which you 



Secoiul Adiiiinistradon, F8/i 
(cont.) 

111 !"[£!!!!iL!0'' 

3. Orer (he (USt Iw yc^rs, how iirportJiii \\m each uf llic folliiwiog been to 
yoii ii Si;iirceu[ Informjlion jboul mjihemjtics? (Circle tin: Jiipropruie 
nudibiir in each rowj 



Very Fairly Of Little Of flo 
jiflorlJiit jfjipjilant, IjTjijji rtance Im port jnce 



Professional journals 

District inservice activitir*' 

Other cDnftrences or workshops 

Coiiriiluei cr staff ineetinys 

District curriculum iIoci/i:...ts 
and policies 

College or university courses 

District/building math 
coordina tors 

Other teachers 



5M0!l!LiL3[2H£!i!L6ri£liii 



I 



Have your grouping practices or degree of individualization in fourth grade 
paLhtiMtics changed significantly over the past thr^e years? 

1. Ho 

2. tes— (a) What iicde(s) of Instruction receive less attention now 

tlian they did three years ago? |Circle'"dll that ajiply) 

1. yhole class instruction 

2. Small group 

3. Individual iicd 

(b) What modc(s| receive more attentioi^ (Circle all that 
apply] 

1. Whole class instruction 

2. SimII (iroup 

3. lodividualited 



I5j 
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First Addnlstratlon, F82 
(cont.) 



Teachini) Experience 

6. PIme fill In the following t^ble of teaching ejiperience. (Convert part 
time experience to full im equivalent and round to nearest year.) If 
you have taught split classrooms with children from more than one grade. 
Identify the grades included in the split (e.g., Ird/Uh) as well as the 
number of years taught. 

Totil years taught Total years taught Total years taught 
^_ln this school in this district in • districts 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade I 
Grade ] 
Grade 4 
Grade S 
Grade 6 
Grades 7 or 6 
Grades 9,10,11 or 12 
Split classes; 



I Check to see if the last two colmwis above sunt to your overall total years 
of teaching experience. Enter this overall total below, 

years 

8. In how many of your overall total years of teaching experience have you rot 
taught wthematics? ^ 

years 



Second Administration, F8^ 
(cent,) 



F % 4th, p, n 



Influences on what you teach 

5. Think about the influences listed at the lop of the chart below. Then, 
opposite each general topic, rank the THREE most important influences 
on what you decide to cover Mwm tuac too ic (i. e., in eacn row, nrite 
T in the Dox under the most important influence, T under the second 
MSt important influence, and "3" under the third most imporfant). Check 
"do not cover" for topics you do not intend to teach at all to your fourth 
graders next year. 



J, Mtl>ll(l{lt* iHNUMjfi 
*, flitii'g< iQili 



Id ji. IK.; (wiiMM If M*ir mtmt 
liMMill ifHi (' Miiri uu h ridMil 

Mlirli Hi N MM MOtM. IK.; lUKHtUl. 

ilUfthllM ir itMr NiXHKKil mikuii; 
n^Mtfli tit hmn\ Nn'iiiMii iMit*i it 
MiritlMi N^dii M«irlMiiU)iril iilij 



!• |.t lilinlllM I'M NMIirrillitl 

lusiM IM killl; iIIIm <Mlii HllKli 
lkl(rKll»t, killlilyl^iHIvUlitf 

Hill 111 If IlKhMlt Villi (M<ktMI|[ 

lMi/pnii»t wm ^ tiiiti \wt 
I. Mftt^n 



G D L D 


G 0 D G 


D D D 


G G G D 


•J D G D 


G G U 0 


: U D 'Q 


J G D Q 


G 0 G U 


G G G G 


UDDU 


G G G G 


D D G U 


G D D G 


L U G D G G D U 



3 D D 0 !] 0 U 0 0 
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Second AdminlsLratlon, FO^i ^ 
(cont . ) 



10. atlittWrtoPorllMi 








: j 


1 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


L 


t«^«lis«j tM*aUlitf bM«ii«<«i| (r nor* 

i'm* out Olxriiian (« f,. |« » 4 /I • *. 

la • iMi • r. Ill oi « • 100. sti • nHi, 

•Of* ptaaltai 4t *tl IM t lllust iftntt 

Bt < CMlIf U tl IMtMl. •A4I 11 ill f«JtH|t*| 


n 






n 


• 1 


G 


D 


□ 


□ 


nr«tta«f*«i>| la |n«li|k utiM, atifii 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


r 


D 






n 




□ 




ij 


□ 


□ 


D 


itii'tM «f«»*i, M«urfi'ar («tla». it«iitHi«l 
tar*! utk ji r|i«|f, H«bt««t« t«*«lai atitr*(i«tit« 
afabtalliMfl «M arsblt*( t«>»lrln| IMtMtllOMt 
ar ptf*wiait*Mi| 






« j 


u 




LI 


□ 




□ 




G 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


\j?rx ^'»aUi (a «Mliia(ia«v of «MUiMt 
twairtiliv*! n<t|ial i(*lia*. iiiiUvA. NtitiMt. 

aiClMll, Mn«llr) xlHri. Mf(l«U. rttiai, »ra- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^oblraj jM>al>*«2 ^«at|{l >**t»fi;f (a |.. i»tic 

>rBb7f«i, atw>«trr »utti|i. ObtM-tMai pfablra), 

au -«4ra |a«A«tit i| B* ktt^tr tt>ili «l 

ttlnainf «» lki««tn| f«|i>ar I*** M 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


iSi\*Hiii^ I* t • kisoolrd^a af loxHxilar 
ttnl IM'l^A^liaM. taill !• a»rr«t in^ a «o*tt<i(ar. 
• ltd »rOfr»>^<n| Ullll) 


□ 




□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 
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District Policy Study: Curriculum Coordinator Interview (1982-85) 
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mmim cooRoiNflioH inierview 



I. FILL IN IMF HLQNKb OK RSlF.HlSKUl PUESDONS, USING mj 
nln Tn"^'^-"' '^'^ OUESTinNN^RE tOLLOWS THE GlD 

I'wii, nui yiju FHOULii K mmm lo suiiMqRi^E the 

iNrUHHrtllllN GfllNED IN LPSF VtRR^S INIERVIFW WHRN IT IS 

NUT ummim to smuv HF.PtRT THt multiple chuices, 

i CHELKlNG TH^. hUSTKR LIST OF DISTRICT DOCUMENTS, REMIND 
YOLIRSIXF WHICH UUUIMENIS WE ftlNEfllW HAVE DN FILE. 

3. m MKW'HiniK PoiNrs in thf: diiestionnaire, mpke note of 

HWm Wt liUNM HIM, HUT WHICH MIGHT EKIST, 50 VDU 
m FOU IHEM. (THL MP9TEH LIST «RY GU'E YOU SOME 
Wt lOH UOrUMbNTS, Ht,P(IHTS (RfaiLOH PND 
SUMflL), PLP^iR, WmONPflPKRa, GUIDELINES, WORKSHOP 
SUmilRI^S, LIHTS lir HiiaiLPriONS, MINUTES OF MtEflN&S 

hUtPRES^ nC. MINUTHS OK PHINCIPflLS* HFEIlNGS PND 
PUnkTLIILY/nNNLtflL HFPOHTS HPVF: Pt.EN tSPECIPLLY KHUITFUL 
FOR IJ5. 

DyOlNG !H? INIERVIFW 

1. If THt iNrtRVItW SUHJtCT SfEMS f^FiUCTRNT TO FURNISH 
D{.CUI1F.NIS, PSK "WHO IS THI; HEST I'tPSON TO CONTRCT FOR ' 
R LW OF IHli, DtiaiMbNl," THEN CtlNlPCT IHPT PERSON. 



SEI§5 Hi INIERVIEW 

1. WRITE P LtTlER, LISTING THE DOCUMENTS YOU'RE EXPECTING 
AND THANKING THE CURRICULUM COURUINPTOR FOR THE 
IHTERVIKW. 



1N1R0DUC110N 



^^IlingfrcfnMjchig.nBt.U 

Un.n.BUy»sInst.tutMorR.sr..chcnT.«ch.n,. Yono^y recall 
thflt Ust ypflr we HPrt? working with tmhfrs at 

' "hoclv We ^re qumntly 

*r..ly:u.g th.t y.ari, n.rk and gettlnp riMdy for the fol|o.-up 
study, 

cllinp today to «^ about ch.n,„ in d„tnct curriculum 
policy durlnq th„ p„t y.,r. You ,nd I have t.lked befor, .bout 
dioldct policy, ho.,ngth.t P-ople'. ™,ibl 1 iti„ ch,,,., 
I gm, I Should begin by «hr,nf you stilllhe b«t p.rson 
to qlve inWicn .bo>,t d.stnct policies .r,d co,„.,lent 
practices cor,c.rr,ir,g ele«o„t«ry school .Mhe„.t ,„--s„ch polities 
« l«t|.uctlor,al objectives, lest;,,,, p,,„„ot,or, ,„d retention, 
tei.tbool.5, etc.? (If wt, then who?l 

"•:.uld thl, be , convenient ti,.e for us to IMk? hy q.ost.onl 
will probably tjl^e 3P lo « tnlnutei. 

F.rst, Pd like to Check w uMerU.nd.ng of district policy or 
consistent practice,, each .re., theni'd liVe t, kn.« if there 
have been any chanjer. this y„r (1983-841. We'll bejm „,th 
curriculum guides/instnietior.*! objectives. 
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CIIHRICIILIJH ClliHlDiMrtffji^ INltRVIEW 



I 



...C.imc.lMtM'.l.)e/i„5trucUcnalobjoct.v», 

... »t.ider,t, «„.k th.o„gh tho objective, 1„ a cprtam order 

...Objectives identified by gradp level 

„. Separate tests for each objective 

... Becords or student «„stery of objectives 

•■^NO «SK.J D.rin, the pm yea,., have existing 

pcies been called to the attention of teacher, 
and/w principals in any aopclal way'' CIF VES PBOPF 

rn UNDERsrnNo. and ask for docuhSIs. i 



0 

00 



tTHEN flSK..] Do y.j,i anticipate chances in the nent 
year or so, either in the objectives thMselves or 

il.n! '^'^^ ^^^'^ ^'"^ ""t"' tDESCRIBf flNIIClCflrED 
CHdNCES, THEN SKIf ro PAGE 3. ■'lESflNG"] 



" »fES tIP YES, h; , '-ISriONS ON NEU PPCE] 



n VES CIF VES, nSK..] Plo*5, jha„,„, 



[THEN flSK..) HOH do we go .bout getting copifs of thf new 

- objectives, policy 

statements, recordkeeping systew, etc.) 



CTHEN flSK 



J Have these changes been called to the 
attention of teachers and/or principals In 
any special Kay? [PROBE TQ UNDEflSfflND 
THESE ErpDRiS ] 



CTHEN flSK ,..] fire there any docwents that reflect or 
describe this ewhasl,- ,nem,perhaos, or mn.jtes 
of Meetings hhfe these changes were presented or 
<iiscMs«d. etc' H.5H do we g.5 abOMt getting 
copies of these documents? 



[THENP5K..] Do ytM plan to wake additional changes in 
this area in the noKt year or tw^' 
IDESCRieE flmiClPfiltU CHCINGtS ] 



IGl 



i 



8i' 




1^ ^ 



?-;^^l^l;LrvF^a^ fn a,, you 



•^t) FPUM tHIS DISFHICI, RNO Chg,.,^ ^.^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 



Or* „o. «y notes i„j,^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
A , LoMlly developed ilistriqi 



'Wide tests, given In 



ail the children In each of >. , 
•t;^e thp te,t5. and none I/''"' ^^'"^ 

B.nldinHevel »u.™.n,. ^^^^^ 

centril administrator^ 

schoo) board 

principrtln 

twchers 



^'^incipal gets ill building 
^Ufflordries. not just his own 



'O;^,;';,; !"l!!r\I" r'' ^.d* .ny changes in 



18. 



vo , mj the p., ; « ^e.m, of MEflP and/o. 

r.ct-mde t« 5 « i,n,th ^nv of the 

sort* of ^leetinq^i (^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

..„Mmni,tr.tO«' «^etin„ ,i,,„e,t„-y 

school principals 

._St.ff meetings »t ei,,,^,^^,.^ ^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

s Schojl board weetinqi? 

._G.o.ip .e^tti.gs of P^'-ent, ^^^^^^^ 

children'^ 
s^^Rny other meetings'* CDEScq,j£ j 



%n record, "'ese ^^.^ 

■°!ain thw' 



prcil,'/''*'^' "^^ '".J testing 

CHANGE T'" 1""" '"' '^"DSE PO" "flTuflE OF THE 



"''"e copy(5)i He would of course be h^oy to pay. 

«*y ' yo'ir district' Hon 

POtam a copy of such longltudinol results? 



^ 'bout DO T"'"" ' 

under,?!''"' A. I verify my 

' '"S ■"••« " 

(PfiOBE n , ' 'hi past year. 

DOCUMENTS WHERE THcV EXIST.) 
P*5t, district test results... 

""""'-ere not used to pUee student,, either m ability 
groups or in classr,„„, niieh differ m 
ability. Has this chanqed? 

"''-'^'^er.B not used to decide whethe,. to pro»,te 

individual students. Has this changed' 

"^''e/Hfre not used to evaluate teachers. Has this 
changed? 

""•"-ere r,ot used to identify schools where stuSenl, are 
oerformng better or i„, ^^i, ^^^^ 
be fKpected. Has this chanjedi 

receive a salary increase for bigh student 
achievewnt. Has this changed? 

""■"'-ere not used for other allocation of funds. Has 
this changed? 



AND SOLICIT 



m 
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QNV CH^NHP; hHNrlONEU IM OlJEsnoN .^3, THEN fiSK, J Have 
thusa rh^nqps bP^n called to th, attention of t^^cheri 
ah(j/.y onncip^U in any ^Dta^^ , p„«.c 

UNDtPsrfiND. flNu SOLICIT oDcuhei; rs, : 



^ ^^27. NoH for textbooks, flqain, | n^nt to review the teKtbool/ 
policies and practices yON bad in place a yea*" *9o, jnd to ask 
you to indicate any changes [SUMMfiRlZE PNSWERS FROM ifiSr YFOBic; 
INIEflVIEWJ ^ 



Series used m Ath and 5th grade nathenatics ii 



Do yoM anticipate changes in the w.y test rwults are used, 
Jn the neKt yfj.r or soMIF YEs, pROpE TO UNDERSTAND. PNP 
SOLICIT ANY DOCUM^NrS THPT Mfly p^^^ppy flVPILfl&LEJ 



'•^^^J What things if any. does the district do to call the 
attention of students, teacher^ p,incipalg to the NEAP 

standardired tests given in y di„t,.irt7 CIF YES. 
^m., AND SGLtCIT DOCUMENTS] ' 



This series is used by [indicate qnn) 

— ,every elementary teacher in the dlttrict 

.-.every nh r/ide teacher in the district, b»jt not 
necessarily by teachrrs in other gradei 

--..every elementary teacher in the hulidtng 

According to my notes froin last year, the district 
< takes/dc lot take ) steps to see that teachers follow 
their textijc -ks closely. tIF SUCH STEPS HERE MENTIONED LAST 
VEAR, DESCRICe THEM BRIEFLY NOWJ 



27, D'jrmq this pan rar, what steps, if «nyt bag the district 
taken to ser? th.it teachers follow thpir tentbooks closely^ 
Copen-ended question) 



M 
H 
0 



(nen) 



Dc'Ps yovr district offer advice ^^^^^^^^ 3^,.,,,^ they 
;;ho.ild or shonld not w t«t ,.55,^^5? CIF YES, PKOPE, 
^^^0 SOLICIT DOCUMENTS) 



SB, Within Ihe j«t ye^r has the district Made any changes m 

its policy or consistent pr^ictices concerning how elementary 
school niathpHfltics teMtbokr, are to be selected or n^^^-i 
PRO&E FOR NprjRg OF jhe CHPNCE AND FOR SUPP'ORfl^^G DOCUMENTS ] * 



[IF APPROPRfprE, ASK. J Has the district called these 
changes to the attention of tenchers ^I'^d/or 0»'incipAl5 in 
flny spnci/i way'' [IF V£S, PfiOHE m ASK FOR OOCUMENIS.] 



29. Is it likely thflt changes wiU be fti,*de within the next year 

cr so in district policy or preferred practice concerning 
the selection or use of elerientary school mMhematics tcHtbooks*) 
[IF YES, PROPE FUR NATURE DF CHANGE, fiNO SOLICIT DOCUMENTS] 
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16; 



0 



§!'JPRNI? 

"^3^1.^-^' swnwwE coMfifcNrs from tflsr year mm jm 

-.-.e-C'^'r- ■■1 t.j individMilise wathoniatics instruction 
^ ■ v.,.^: -..t to indivldudlire f^thefnatics instnuctton 

..M^ f,M t/iCM5e!vr»q In ittaking this decision 
,,j?khei' I interviewer wflde noteri) 



tPSK. J Ha^ there bppn ^ny change in thi«i district practice in 
the past ywf 

" VES.,.[PRQBE rO UNDERSFRND NflW OF CHRNGE, PND SCLICiT 
DOCUMF.NrS.J 



X fl year agn, according to fiy notes, your di^tncf, oc-Mtion 

0" Cetention in the elBfiientary grades was th^it school? 
wcri»,,, 

...encouraged to retain -scue students in grade 
...encouraged not to retain students m grade 

-..other (with interviewer notes) 

CRSK] In the pa,t year, have there b«n any changes in the 
District position On retention? 

CI VES.,.CPRQE,£ TO UNOERSrPND NATURE OF CHflNGES, PNQ flSK FOR 
DOCUMENTS] 



tTHEN flSK,.] Have thc^.e chanoes b^^en called to 

the attention of te^chpr-, ^nd/or orincipals in any r^urM 
. iDPCifll way^ CPRDHfJ, RND SOLICIT DOCUriEwrS,] ^''"'^ ^^^^ changes been brought to the 

attention of tBricher^ ar.d/.?r" orinciOrtU in sr.oi»» 
'Pecul way? tIF YES, PRGPE AND HSK FOR DOCUMENTS] 



NO, CASK.,.] Havp the current prActices beer, called to 
the attention of trachc-r^ anri/or orincipils in any 
H^y'' [IF YES, PROBE, flNf) SfJllCIF DOCUMENTS] 



C] NO . cnsK.j Has the enisting portion been drought to 
the attention of teflcherG and/or Df'lncip^i^ in any 
•^Oeci^^l way-' [IF YES, PRQ['E, RNO flSK FOH OOCUMENrS) 
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differ inabuity or «hievB,„ent, 

dlffBi in flbihty oc jchievwent, 

...left t.3 th«.M5^iv„ in deciding whether* to assign 
^^J'^;^^^^ cla«ro... differ in ach« or 

...othpr (interviewer Made notes) 



CYOU jn^ pki:feh ro summprue usr yeqr^s iNrERvi£u RqrHER rnnN td 

lr:^ROT THE HULKPLE CHOICES him] 
^ •:U. P y,.- ago, according to r«y notes, yo-jr districts oosition 
flathpfiMtitrs cUS5 Nau that schools here,,, 

^.encouraged to use swall ability qrouos in el».f^v.i,.y 
iiiathe(flfltic5 classes 

.^encouraged not to use sirull ability gro-jos in 
elehientary wathematiw cisws 

_.lBrt to themselves in making the decision 



''''' 'J'^.tl^^^^^^^ 

fl scuct 5 position on assigning students to 
cLsssrooftis"* 

" VES*..[PROPE TO UNDERSTRND NflrURE OF CHANGES. AND 
R5KF0H OOCUMENrsj 



[RSKJ In he p^st year, have th;r. '.een any changes in th* 
district p.?Iuy cn the use of sntall ability groups 
Hithin the elenientary mathematics cUssroon? 



[] YES^.^tPROeE TO UNDERSTAND NATURE OF CHANGES, AND 
fiSKFOR DOCUMENTSJ 



M 

ho 



ffHEN nSK,..3 H^ve thes^^ ch.nn-^s been brought 

the .jttentim of teachers or,d/or 
■jl^if^'-ipal^ i' ir.me special tlF YES, 

PRo&e r,No ask foh docuhenis] 



[THEN flSK..,] Have these changes been brought 
to thp attention of teachers and/or 
?onrr*^^^^ in soMt soecial Nay? [IF YES. 
PROEC flNf} nSK FOR DOCUhENTS) 



[] NO 



[} NO 



[RSKJ During this past year, has the 
«i^5trict«5 existing position been brought to 
tnp attention of teachers and/Or principals 
*ny special nay^ [IF YESr m^E RND QSK 
FOR DOCUMtNTSJ 



[PSKJ During this mt year, fisve easting 
policies bcnn brought to the attention of 
teiichet's ar,d/or princJPMs in any sonci^i 
way' [IF YES, PHObE PNO ASK FOR OOCUMENTSI 
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(fiSKl If. the , , 



5Ii!5!CI CDNiENr gMpynsES 



(5) 



fl y«?.ir ago, I rpad vou * liit of topics in plerrentary 
school MakhPhidtlcs *nd «kd whekhei' vour djstnck tinglei 
any of these out for sppcim pr.iphMls. I'm goinq to tpviph 
your answers and ask jbdit changes. CIN THE iSn fiflRGiN, 
CIRCLE "S" IF THE TOPIC IS CURRjfjTLt EMPHASIZED, 

USE THIS CHECKLISr FDR 

QUESTION 



IflSK] fl year ago, you said that fractl9r!5 (wat/Maii not) tingled 
out for 9oeciM pMpham. that itili the c«(fi [FOR «NV 
CHPNGE, flSK WHY. 



'"I! attentLjr, of l-.jchers and/or ' 
^•"invipji, in ,oiie special wy? [tc yci; 

m m m documents] 



(?) fl ywr ago, you ,i,d that degu.aU lwM/wa, netl linglfd ' 

out tor joedal BMphMl*. i, thji the wse? [FOR BNV 
CHANGE, PROBE ID FIND OUT HHYJ 



U NO 



Inpw) Is it 



""•ci^n hcM b,:mhi to the ^Itent,,^ of 
""f^ tlF VEG. PfloK flrlD flSf, FOR ODCUNENIS) 



YES. PROBE TO UNDEP J "'""•'^^''^ 



(0 



(5) 



fl yea,, jgo, you said that s|e^„et,.j, ^^.j, ^j^^ji^j 

out for aoecial pr-phasis. ^ jhsl still the c*sp' [FDfl flW 
CHANGE, PROtE TO FIND OUT WHY,) 



fl ytar ,go, you s,iid that «ietric ^eavirsmnnt (wa,/was wt) 
iinglen out for soeoai CMph^Ms. Is that "st ill the case' 
tPOR flNV CHANGE. PROBE TO Rind qUT HHV 1 



CFOR EACH TOPIC SINGLED OUT-i.e., pafl EPCH CISCLEO "S" IN 
LEFT MflBGIN, flSK..} Uhat ha, the disti-iet done to e«oha»i:» 
iMncflanc- of thi', topic? [PROpj DOCUriENIflriON. ] 



no 



1 71 



CASK! n v(Mt' rtnc, yo'i 5^irj »ihfli: cipinpiiter applic.Jtlon'j ipther: 
ttiiu, ro»' drill ^r,d pi'.jctlce) (v<.n/w^.i not) M^qlpd out for 
?imci.U f!i..tifMr,,v l5 th,(t ntill thy c^se' (FOH PMY WHOE, 

TO^: ro Fino uut whvj 



•X* 07, LMt yorJr, yoij indicated f>j|l-t|f.«'? ruMiv,iii.f,t 

persons ^I'p «tiigr,pd to D»v.vidrdiJtrict-widp iMDnwiiior- 

VES, DESCRIFE, AND PPODE TO UNDRRSTPND WHY THE CHH^^Gt fN 
EMPHnSIS ON 5UP(?f?V15lON, HNV D0CUM£NTS^3 



^ ye^f ^qo. you sold imt "O'^obUoi-qolvinq ar^d flopUcflkions" 

/ not iinnled out for 50Pr:,M pMnh^^n. h thr^t; 
still w cr\5P^ (FOH nwy cHW,t, PROK ro find our whyj 



»3B, Last yer, yoij indicated th^re (wni-e / werp not! soncidlinti 
assiqnpd to elewpntrify b'lild'ng-; Hho work prihunly en 
niatheiiiatlcs with cUmwo teachers and/or stMrientri, * 

Has this ch^^r.qed'' CIF YE^j, PROHE TO iJNDi^RfJmNO THE NATURE 
OF THE CHPNGE RND UHRT UNDERLIES irj 



ye^r* ago, you SMd that pr'?bflbilii:y and statistics (w^"^/ 
w«5 not) gjnqled out for special ^hasis/'irthflt^til I the 
ca5(?7 CPQR ANY CHHNGE, PRQPE TO F(ND OU^ WHY ] 



According to my notes frofn last yprji^ your district 
(hfts— does not have) a standing fn^the'iu\tic9 coMMiUBe which ' 
Is concerned with the elefOHnti*ry «ich^.ol cnrr leu I i, hhn 
still the case? 



[] YES 



CIF NO, WHY THE CKPINGE"*] 



ofifl. CFOR Pn':H TOPIC SINGIFD OUT-l.E., FD'J POT ClflCli^O "3" IN 
THE lerr MrrGIm. rsK..) Hh^^t has the district ,|orf toen-Dha5i:e 
the Ifiiportaw of this Iodic"" mm and m m OUC'l^iFNTflriON. ) 



CIK OISFRICT HAS P (iflTH COHrTTEE, flSK,,. I H^G this 
coriiMittPB bpcoMo Morp flctivr .r, the p-'ot year*" Cir vfc 
PRO&E TO UNDERSTflMD THE mjm OF THE PCJIVIT' niiO 
CPUSE. ] 



CASK) thp rtirtthef-Mtir^s cirnc-il'tm ty -.ubjpct •-,( if f>:.,,..\ 
district revif»w this p,^^|; ye^yy (I'?ij2-?'»P 

C) YES . . mm FOR WNAr |lMPPE\'cpj 



[] NO » . CASK J Will hiathnriMtics bp the s'ibject ivf -vich a 
review neKt yeai*'' 

C] YR5 
C] NO 
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Eip.lUIINU (iiiip>l>iMy 

•v\ ii,,mh™ nvinainn ,M,i.w,v « ii„n/,„„ ,„.,i, i,,,, 



II VRS 
M N[l , 



tl NO 



inSKl HoH h;if, voiir tllntrld fh.inoMtl'' mm 

Pill! NfliUHi' ur (H[ cHfiimi: ond nuy McuMFNifltioNi 



" VCB ..tPROCE fiND SOLICIT DOCUMfNTE.) 



(3 VFfi . . rPflflUG rOR mmZ PNU I^K tor onCUMrMTO] 



ITHEN nBK.J HoH have yon br,.,H M t^,, 



I'^'volved jn any sort cf ^rho.M accrorJit.tion oi- Pvnl.i..k,r.r,'» 



n VK . . CPROni: FOR THe ROLF GF MflTHi 
DOCUMHNTSl 



R(fciuE:';T nppnppRinTf; 



IJI 



C] NO 



(neHl Ounng the pant yp,,, ^.^p elPti.rnl.vy tParh^r^ MlrndncJ ft 
dlfltrjct-sponwri tnr,MivicP h-^virq tv do t-Kh i,ti.|.hr.,MHcr,i 
tIK YES, DEfSCRirc, AND POCMT [F tWlKC.l 



(neH) Hag yonr district institMtPd , policy ,.hoi.t hr,f,„.w.vM rir 
YESt PROrC AND SOLICIT nOCUMEMrGJ 
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District Policy Study: Principal Interview (Spring 1983) 
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PmilCIPAL lUTEfiyifM 

Hello, ^„*,e Is ^ and fa™ part of 1 tea™ »t the 

Institute for Scsearch on Teaching that has been horklng M Jnaje 
In >our school this jear. I would like to ask you 



some 

questions on the phone about your school. It will probably take 15 to a) 
minutes to answer these questions, if It turns out that you want to talk 
about any of the points at ienjth, we can arrange a second telephone call ' 
(or possibly neet at your school). Is m a convenient tint, or should I 
call back later? 

Introductory Ouestlont 

1. Hm long have you been a prlnclp: ^ thh sthool? 
If only I or I years, ask: 

Mere you a principal before corairo sdioolJ for how long! 

2. Xbout how Biany students are In the school? 

3. What grades are Included? 

I *. toes your school or district have special path projects or oullout 
progranB n ratheiatlcs that affect one or r»re st d ts n 
grades 4-6 In your school? » snws in 

— no •■ SKIP to question 5 

y« " briefly describe 

In vliat ways would rath Instruction cliange In your school if these 
program were discontinued? 

dWrkt? iw' ^™ ll" 

(Probe for characteristics of teachers, students, SES) 

Ptrceptlons of Scho ol andPistrlff PnHH» 

As yoB know, we are interested In school and district policies which 
are relevant to wthewtfcs Instruction, for each of the following policy 
areas, I an m to ask you what you think we should know about what has 



been hippenlflg In your school or district this year, in other words, what 
special efforts have been Mde which are ipporlant to understanding the 
nalhewlics instruction In your school. He are concerned with district 
policies, school pollKoi or practices you and your staff have agreed to 
e"Thasi!e. I sbould adJ that we are asking about the sane policy areas In 
each of the districts we study, so some of the areas may not apply to you. 

Ajaln, the question is what special efforts have been made in your 
school or district this year which are particularly iBporttnt to 
understanding the nathematics instruction In your school? 

(Juitify, If necessary, emphasis on this year bv saying that we 
already know something about previous years at the district level.) 

(Probe to distinguish between school and district efforts.) 

1. Let me start with rath objectives. Iftit special efforts have been 
made in your school or district concerning path objectives lAlch ire 
important to understanding the mithe^itlcs Instruction In your sdiool? 

2. Nw tell me about special efforts concerning liichigan hmx Testing? 

3. Standardlied or district generated tests of mathematics achlevewnt 
(name tests). 

4. lextbooks and other mate!-l.ils for mathematics. 

5. Policies recownding the amunt of tiw that should he spent on 
niithematlcs. ■ i 

6. Policies on use of snail groups or individualiiod instruction in 
mathematics. 

7. Policies about student mention or gride-to-grade prorotion (where 
relevjnl to mathearatics). 

8. Policies on Inservice for teacJiers whert these are relevant to Mth. 

9. Policies prorating special topics In mathemitlci (riid « tnj pss to 
teach metric measurement). 



Closini 
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'•M-vl«. What school or d-urict policy has had the greatest 
»"*™tics Instruction Offered in your school? Hhy? 
^' '^'^''"^^^'^'^^'^'v^n't already bee« motioned that you 

student achie« in,.,,,,,, 
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